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their productions, of course to employ 
oe em labour, and of course to 
consume much more tea. The Ship- 
ping Interest, from its being the rival 
of no other, and from its vast.and pe- 
culiar powers of consumption, ranks 
among the most valuable interests of 
the country. 

Another great recommendation of 
the Shipping Interest is—like the cot- 
ton, woollen, and some other interests; 
it enables us to ire employment 
from foreign nations for a large part 
of our capital and labour, which other- 
wise could not be employed. Foreign 
nations in effect employ @ considerable 
number of our ships, and-pay to the 
owners and crews several millions an< 


nually to be expended in this country. ~ 


In so far as we employ. foreign vessels, 
it is the same in its nature as our buy~ 
ing of foreign cottons and: woollens 
would be. Lon « 

So much for the Shipping Interest 
as a source of trade and riches; we 
need not enlarge on what it is in other 
matters. That the existence of the 
Navy and of our maritime supremacy 
depends upon it—that it is our “‘ Right 
Arm,” in respect of power—and that 
it is essential for preserving the em-~ 


~ from dissolution—are things ac- 


nowledged by all, save a few of the 
Economists. Mr Huskisson himself 
admits, that the interestsof trade ought 
always to be sacrificed when they come 
in conflict with those of navigation. 
‘ There — epee ge ” ae 

ays of knowledge an ilosophy, 
men who imagine that this pie an 
would gain marvellously in point of 
wealth by the loss of its Shipping In~ 
terest. They ground their doctrine up~ 
on the comparative dearness. of our 
ships in their building and navigation. 
Because foreign ones are built and na- 
vigated, and, would-carry. for us, at a 
much lower rate than our own, they 
think we should profit itamensely by 
employing these foreign ones exclu~ 
sively. This is of course the general 
doctrine, that nations ought. to buy 
where they can. buy the eheapest ; and 
that as other nations have natural ad- 
vantages for the building and naviga- 
ting of ships which we have not, we 


ought—as with silks, corn, &¢.—prac< 


tically to buy cheap ships of them, 

rather than Bm dear ones our- 

selves. To.a great extent, Ministers 

Seem to‘have embraced, and reduced 

to practice, this doctrine, Some of the 
Vor. XX. 


; : 7 
ships abroad of building them, 
ing thie im zealiey, for’ out eaplialioes 
ing in , for our capitali 
are “aine theis money in foreign 
ships,—and we are employing forei 
comme — of is placed ~~ = 
ippiug Interest is ; am 
worse condition than even the silk and 
end other manufacturers, for the fo- 
reign ships and seamen are admitted 
into the market free from protecting 
duty.. In , this Interest 
is reduced to the distress, and 
a vast portion of itis i 
destruction. 
Before examining the abolitions, and 
Mr Huskisson’s defence of them, we 
will glance at this grand “ abstract 
truth” touchi mess. It evi- 
dently stands upon the assumption, 
that the rest of the community would - 
sell precisely the same goods at pre- 
cisely the same prices to the forei 
Shipping Interest, which it now. 
to the native one, while the former of 
these would charge to :it much lower 
prices than the latter charges, and this 
difference in prices would be all clear 
profit. If this assumption be true, the 
** abstract truth” is really a truth ; if 
not, the latter is a wretched falsehood. 
If common sense had not taken its 
departure from the land, it would con- 
vince even the most unlettered hind 
of the falsehood of the assumption. . 
If we should employ foreign ships 
and seamen exclusively, instead of Bri- 
tish ones, what w follow? ._The 
ships would be builtof foreign produce, 
of which scarce oy ae would pass 
chrovgh the hands is country ; the 
builders, owners, sailors, &c. would live 
almostentirely upon foreign corn, cattle, 
&c. An enormous quantity of titmber 
produced at home and in our colonies, 
which is now worked up in our ships, 
would be wholly unsaleable,—a vast 
quantity of British iron, &c. now con- 
sumed by our ships, would. be entire- 
ly without a market—a vast quantity 
of the hemp, &c. that we now import 
and mani ure,.would cease to be 
imported and manufactured—a vast 
portion of the tar, pitch, &e. that.we 
a hee punts evan im- - 
ted—a vast quantity now 
consumed by our ships, would cease 


to be consumed—e portion of ' 
the produce of our _ would be 
‘ 8 ' 
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sold:and imported no longer-—the im- 
mense quantity of corn, beef, pork, 
butter, ‘poultry, v: bles, &. now 
by our Shipping Interest, 
would Ronckiagis saleable—the mer- 
‘ehants would lose a large part of their 
business—a considerable portion of 
the Shipping we now em would 
be'no longer wanted—a wast coment 
of capital would be rendered idle— 
and the gigantic mass of labour now 
by the Shipping Interest would 
be ved of a market. 
«The incalculable loss arising from 
-all this would have to be balanced 
inst the profits derived from the 
; -- F — Shipping. 

uppose that this country pays an~ 

nually four thousand pounds oe shi 
of four hundred tons for freight, anil 
that a foreign vessel. would do the 
-samework for three thousand pounds ; 
there would bean apparent saving of 
one thousand pounds from employing 
-the foreign vessel. Now, if the'coun- 
ee income be perfectly independent 
‘ef both vessels, or be exactly as much 
dependent upon the one as the other, 
then the saving is not only apparent 
*but real, But if the British ship con- 
‘tribute two thousand pounds to this 
income, and the foreign one contri- 
bute nothing, or only five hundred 
-pounds, then in the one case the coun- 
‘try gains in reality one thousand 
— and im the other five hun-~ 
-dred, from employing the dear Bri- 
tish vessel. If a man can buy the 
‘same clothes for fifteen pounds of one 
-tailor, that he would have to pay 
‘twenty for to another, and-if his in- 
-come arise _ the funds or any — 
‘source independent of the 
tailors aoe he will save five pounds 
‘by dealing with the man of cheapness. 
-But if his income should arise sole- 
vy fron the sale of his labour and 
the vegetables from his garden, and if 
the cheap tailor would only take in 
pa ‘money, or labour and vege- 
Tables which other people would rea- 
dily. buy, while the dear one would 
take half the amount in labour and 
wegetables that he could not other- 
‘wise sell on any terms, then he would 


five pounds by trafficking with 
| ray mt : 


th 
~~ § the British vessel should 
vost ‘L.10,000, should last fifteen 
, and should cost in this term 
4000 more in repairs ; this would 
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CSepr, 
niake her whole cost in building and 
repairs 1,.15,000, or L.1000 per ans 
num. Suppose the owners should pay 
all. this' to the country for timber, 
iron, copper, labour, &c. which other. 
wise — not be — all; and su 
the foreign vessel should be 
a pee exclusively with ft 
materials and labour ; in this case, the 
British ship would add, in buildi 
and repairs, L.1000 to the income 
the country, while the foreign one 
would add nothing ; and the empl 
ment of the former, at L.4000, woul 
be as cheap in reality as the latter 
at L.3000 per annum. 

Suppose the British vessel should 
employ want men, who should have; 
captain included, on the average, 50s. 
per month each, or L.600 per annum, 
for the whole ; and suppose the fore 
‘vessel should employ twenty men, w 
would be content with 30s. per month 
each, or with L.360 per annum for the 
whole ; the country would apparently 
save L240 yearly from employing the 
foreigners. But if from this the Bri+ 
tish sailors should be thrown con- 
stantly upon the poor rates, and 
should, with their families, receive 
8s. per week each, then the country 
would lose more than L.176-annually 
by employing the foreigners, even 
though the latter should expend their 
money in British merchandise and ma- 
y as the British sailors would 

0. 

Suppose the country should sell an- 
nually to the British ship four hun- 
dred pounds’ worth of flour, biscuit, 


beef, pork, butter, &c. which it other- 


wise could not sell at all, and that it 
should not sell any of these articles to 
the foreign ship, but, instead, should 
pay the latter L.300 in money ; then, 
on this point, it would lose L.300.an- 
nually from employing the foreign 
vessel, 

Suppose the British vessel should, 
in building and repairs from first to 
last, contribute L.100 per annum more 
to the revenue than the foreign one, 
and that the builders, owners, and 
crew, to the number of thirty per- 
sons, should contribute yearly L.3, 
10s. each to the revenue, while those 
of the foreign one should contribute 
nothing ; then, on this point, the coun- 
-try would gain L.205 yearly fromem- 
ploying the British vessel. 

‘Suppose the nation should pay the 
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whole of the 1.4000 to the British 
ship in corn, ani food, manufac 
tures, articles for repairs, labour, Sc., 
of which three-fourths should be the 
produce of Britain and its colonies, 
which could not otherwise be sold on 
any terms; and that ‘it should pay 
the whole of the L.3000 to the foreign 
vessel in gold; then it would gain 
1.3000 annually by employing the 
British one. ' 
_ We must here expose the falsehood 
of the doctrine, that to buy of foreign 
nations with gold is the same as to 
buy of them with goods, because we 
cannot obtain the gold without giving 
s in exchange for it. 
This doctrine necessarily assumes 
that we can at all times buy gold of 
other nations profitably with goods, 
the same as we can buy cotton, tim- 
ber, or any other article of merchan- 
dise. If it be true, we can never be in- 
jured by the —— of gold ; however 
rapidly it may flow out of the country 
on one side in payment for S, it 
will flow in as rapidly on the other 
side for the purchase of them. [If it 
be true, foreign nations will be at all 
times ready to take our goods in ex- 
change for their gold. That itis false, 


is oy proved by the mint regu- 


lations, the history of late years. 
The present generation has had ample 
evidence that an export of gold does 
not produce a corresponding import ; 
that it can easily derange the whole 
trading interests of the country, and 
that it can strip us of gold altogether. 
The truth is, gold, as an article of 
trade, is wholly different from other 
articles of trade. The countries that 
produce it cannot produce above a 
certain quantity, and the importers 
cannot give for it above a fixed price. 
When we have an extraordinary de- 
mand for gold, we buy it chiefly, not 
of the producing countries, but of 
those which like ourselves produce 
none. We buy of those countries 
goods, and when we have occasion to 
buy gold of them, we do not b 
both the gold and the goods wi 
goods, and thereby sell them an addi- 
tional quantity of our own It 
often happens that we can only buy 
zs Sed 
part of their out of circula- 
tion ; their sale of ik does’ not, like 
the sale of prodiice, enable them to 
consume an additional quantity of our 


em when distress throws a 
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Or we obtain the gold 

medium of capitalists, Briti 

reign, who bring it hither for 

as foreign mage es capital, 
produce of sales ign stock, &c., 
and vest it im securities here for a sea« 
son, until they find it ‘profitable. to 
take it back again. In’ this case we 
a borrow the gold, and give no 
goods for it. 

Gold in the countries. that uce 
it is lus produce which they ex« 
change for goods to consume; but in 
countries that do not produce it, it is 
chiefly capital which is not 
in consumption. The owner of the 
gold mine consumes the he re« 
ceives for his gold ; his gold is not his 
capital, but-the profits of it: but the 
owner of ten thousand sovereigns in 
England or France does not consume 
the that he receives for his 
gold ; he exchanges them for gold or 
what is equivalent to it, and consumes 
only the profits arising fromthe bar 
gain; he avoids, as far as possible, 
expending any of the ten thousand so~ 
vereigns in consumption. His gold is 
his capital itself, and not the profits 
of it. ‘This, of course, doesnot apply 
to the individual who receives the so- 
vereigns in ent of income, for in 
such a case he resembles the owner of 
the gold’ mine. France, &c., do not 
receive gold from the producing na~ 
tions as income. 

If we could buy with of the 
es nations, as much gold as we 
might have occasion to export in pa 
ment for foreign articles that we could 
not do without, then the export might 
benefit us. But we cannot. If-we 
have an export beyond a certain 
amount, those nations cannot 
us, and we are obliged to buy or 
take gooda it peynmmt¢ andi totaly 

e in payment ; and it is only 
at uncertain intervals we can ob- 
tain it from ‘the latter except at a tre< 
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mendous loss. We have lately been 
ing or borrowing a large amount 
of of the continental nations, and 
goods in payment in 
goods they would other- 
wise have bought of us? No. We ob- 
tained the gold from them in this man- 
ner. Distress prevented us from pur- 
chasing their s as we had done— 
this brought them to distress, render- 
ed a part of their currency idle, and 
made it more profitable to them to 
send us gold than goods—by sending 
us gold instead of goods, they have not 
been able to take their wonted quan- 
tity of our goods. A vast portion of 
this gold has not been received in pay- 
ment of accounts ; it has been either 
borrowed, or paid for with foreign 
stock, &c. If prices had not fallen 
and trade had not been depressed, those 
nations would have had no surplus 
gold, and we could have procured 
none from them except at a heavy loss. 
Our imports of gold, instead of in- 
creasing, have greatly diminished our 
exports of goods ; and if it were neces- 
sary for them to continue, we should 
soon have to make them on terms that 
withe foreign sh present will 
e foreign ships at mt wi 
generally only take frou. us gold in 
payment for their freight, and this 
they do not expend here ; it has been 
said that this is beneficial to us, be- 
cause we have to buy the gold with 
goods. Now, assuming that we always 
buy the gold with goods, which we 
do not, would it not be as beneficial 
to us to give the goods to the ships, as 
to give them for the gold? Ifa man 
buy three sovereigns of another, with 
a quarter of wheat to give to a third, 
what does he gain by this beyond what 
‘he would gain, were he to give the 
wheat at once to the third -without 
Jnuying the sovereigns ? This doctrine 
in reality assumes, a if = — not 
‘to pi e°foreign ships with gold, we 
cna ant sell the gets ; it forgets 
that if we should not employ these 
ships we should employ British ones, 
which would take the goods in pay- 


ment. 
If the producing countries could 


supply us with any amount of gold 
that we might need in exchange for 
, there would still be this serious 
ifference ‘between our hiring of fo- 
ign ships ‘to be paid with gold only, 

. our 
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iring of British ones to he - 


_ LT Sepe, 
paid with goods. The. countries in 
question could only take goods of @ 
particular kind, and they could. take 
very little colonial and agricultura} 
produce. Suppose we pay to the fo. 
reign ship three thousand pounds in 
gold, for the purchase of which we ex 
port three thousand pounds worth of 
manufactures, while we pay to the 
British ship three thousand pounds in 
colonial and agricultural produce, and 
one thousand in manufactures. Now, 
would the additional manufacturers, 
required to prepare the goods for ex« 
port, be able to consume the produce 
that would be consumed by the ems 
ployment of the British vessel? No 
—ten or fifteen of such manufacturers 
would be sufficient, and they would 
scarcely consume five hundred pounds 
worth of the produce. Much of the 
colonial and agricultural produce now 
raised would be worthless ; the colo+ 
nists and agriculturists would employ 
fewer ships and consume fewer manu« 
factures. 

The truth is, however urgent our 
needs might be, the gold-producing 
countries could not supply us with 
more gold than they do, and we can 
scarcely procure as much from them 
as we now have occasion for. Any per- 
manent increase of our export of gold 
would subject us to mighty evils. 
When this is the case, our employ 
ment of foreign shipping would not 
enable us to sell more goods to those 
countries than the employment: of 
British shipping. If our currency be 
a gold one, then we must, in the first 
instance, pay the British ship, as well 
as the foreign one, with gold. What 
follows? The British owners and crew 
expend their gold in consuming ur 
own agricultural and colonial produce 
and manufactures ; the gold is kept in 
the country : the foreign ones take the 
gold abroad, and expend it in consu« 
ming foreign produce and manufac- 
tures. As a nation, we gain from the 
former nearly the whole value of what 
they consume, beyond what we gain 
from the latter ; and if the export of 
gold compel us to buy it of the conti- 
nental nations at a loss, we gain m 
more. ae 

Suppose that our Shipping Interest 
employs half a million of people, and 
that we should at once employ foreign 
ships exclusively. These people con- 
sume half a million of quarters of 


. 
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wheat ‘annually, which, at we 
pounds per quarter, amount to 
£1,500,000, and they expend more 
than twice as much in animal food 
and colonial produce; we may take 
their expenditure in these things at 
five millions. If they should remain 
in the country, and could not procure 
other employment, they could not 
consume this unless it should be given 
them by the nation. The nation would 
have to give them it, or so much of it 
as might be necessary for their sub- 
sistence, in the shape of poor-rates ; 
it would lose the sale of all this pro- 
duce, and still it would have to pay 
the foreign Shipping Interest. If 
these people could be at once by ma- 
gic transported from the country, the 
wheat, &c. would be unsaleable, and 
all whom they employ to produce 
them food, manufactures, &c. would 
be thrown out of employment. The 
taxes they pay would be cast upon the 
rest of the community. 

It is, however, argued by the Eco- 
nomists, that if capital and labour be 
driven from one employment, they can 
easily find another: the monstrous 
absurdity of this is abundantly pro- 
ved by the state of the country at the 
present moment. The only philoso- 
phical and rational mode of treating 
the matter is this—the change that 
throws the capital and labour of one 
calling out of employment, must pro- 
vide additional pao sone be in other 
callings, equal to that of which it de- 
prives them, or it must be taken for 
granted that they will remain, actual-~ 
ly or practically, permanently idle. 

If then we should employ foreign 
ships exclusively, would the change so 
far swell out the trades not connected 
with our shipping, as to enable them 
to employ all the capital and labour 
which this shipping now employs? 
No, it would be so far from doing this, 
that it would contract these trades, 
and render them incapable of employ- 
ing so much capital and labour as they 
employ at present. If the community 
should be perfectly independent of 
both the British Shipping Interest and 
the foreign one in income, or if it 
should draw as much income from the 
one as from the other—while the fo- 
reign one should charge it'considera« 
bly lower freights than the British 
one, then its employment of the fo- 
‘eigners would swell out other trades : 
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it would expend a pértion of the mo-~ 
ney which it now pays to the British 
ships, in the consumption of manu-. 
factures and merchandise. In this 
case, however, the question would. 
arise—would other trades be so. far. 
swelled out as to be enabled to 'y 
all the capital and labour now employ- 
ed by our Shipping Interest? But t) 
community would not be circumstan- 
ced as we have said. If it should pay, 
the foreign ships with gold, and if it. 
could not buy with goods more. gold 
of the producing countries than. it 
buys at present, the matter would. 
stand thus—the other trades, would: 
sell scarcely any of the agricultural 
produce, manufactures, and merchan- 
dise which they now sell to our Ship- 
ping Interest ; they would be com- 
pelled to give these. away, or they 
would not be consumed ; they would 
in effect have to pay the taxes paid by 
the Shipping Interest. Every other 
trade would employ less capital and. 
labour than it employs at present, in- 
stead of more. 

If trade were perfectly free, and. if 
the foreigners were at liberty to take 
anything in payment, they would still 
take scarcely any of our timber, agri~ 
cultural produce, &c. Foreign capital, 
materials, and labour, would build the 
ships ; on this point we should, com- 
paratively speaking, neither buy nor 
sell anything ; we should receive no- 
thing, and we should have nothing te 
give in exchange. We should merely 
have to pay the hire of the ships, and 
we should only pay a very small part 
of it with manufactures ; if we should 
pay the whole with goods, it would be 
in great part paid with unwrought 
produce. Foreign nations would con- 
sume more of our manufactures than 
they do at present, but a vast portion 
of the freight received from us would 
be expended in consuming their own 
produce and manufactures. Great part 
of the hemp, timber, tar, &c. which 
we now buy of them, we should need 
no longer ; and the goods we at pre- 
sent give in exchange for these, would 
be given in os ye of the freight. 
Their incre; consumption of our 
goods would be a mere drop in the 
bucket, when compared with the de- 
crease of consumption caused by the 
annihilation of our own Shipping In- 
terest. 

. We pray our readers to pardon us 
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just as much to 
s, &c, as to foreign 
Whenever the Economists speak 
corn growers, the silk manufac- 
turers, or the members of any other in-: 
terest, they assume that these contri-> 
bute ne more to the income of the rest. 
of thecommunity thanforeignerswould 
do ; that the rest of the communi 
would: sell isely the same - 
and labour at the same prices; were it: 
ra the a its mee silks, &e. 
foreigners, which it sells at present ;: 
and that if any one trade were anni- 
hilated, the ‘ca _ and res em-= 
ployed in it could at once t- 
able employment in other trades! hia 
vulgar and idiotic falsehood runs 
through, ‘vitiates, and covers with de- 
nrision their whole system. Let our 
readers bear in. mind, that if the loss 
of the whole Shipping Interest would 
be thus injurious, the loss of a part of 
it would be proportionably injurious 5 
and that this holds good in respect of 
any other Interest. 

Having said thus much generall 
touching foreign cheapness, we wi 
now examine the changes, and the 
rome delivered by Mr Huskisson in 

last Session in defence of them. 
We are not aware that this speech was 
ever published in an authentic form, 
row we shall therefore look at it as we 
it in the new: TS. 

Mr Htakion amine That = 
change n made in regard to t 
fisheries. Now, a considerable change 
has been made. The bounty allowed 
to the ships engaged in the Greenland 
and) Davis Straits whale-fishery has 
been discontinued, in obedience to the 
mad doctrine of the Economists, that 
bounties are pernicious, and force ca~ 
pital and — into unprofitable em- 

t. e great importance of 
I dahery seems to us to be but little 
known to the eee wy ee 
it employed either 120 or 130 ships ; 
these ships, we imagine, employed 
considerably more than one million of 
ital, about five thousand sea- 
portion to its ex- 
tent, been one of the most valuable 
nurseries of the Navy. — ; 
- Our readers are aware that the ships 
take no cargo out, and that they have 
no: certainty of obtaining one in. re~ 
turn. If they catch no fish, they yield 
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nothing to their owners ; and it is by 
no means unusual for of. 


a i 
. them to return from the fishery withe 


out having caught any. The bounty,: 
=. nolo amounted 4 about one. 

0: ‘expenses of the vo It 
saved the owner from a total Ian, if. 
his ship came home clean; it dimi-. 
nished the loss if she came ‘poorly 
fished ; and.it enabled him to sell hig: 
oil a little cheaper, if she came full, 
We may say that it made him ares 
turn of about three per cert. per.an~ 
num upon the capital absorbed by the 
vessel and her stores, putting the ex«. 
penses of the voyage out of the quese 
tion. . 

During the war we had a monopoly 
of this fishery, and the foreign nations 
which needed whale-oil had to obtain 
from us their supply. This monopoly: 
—doubtless to the great joy of the 
monopoly-hating Mr Huskisson—end- 
ed with the war ; and in late years 
the fishery has-been resorted to by the 
ships of some other countries. These 
foreign ships can be built. and naa 
vigated at perhaps two-thirds of the 
cost of the British ones: and this, in 
so hazardous a trade, is of immense 
moment. If they were sufficiently 
numerous, they could undersell- us, 
and deprive us entirely of our foreign 
—_ Well, at a time when our 
ships were exposed to a competition 
like this, when the success o dhine 
ships was decreasing, and when gas, 
and the facilities given to the con- 
sumption of other oils of ee a 
duction, were subjecting whale-oil to 
an. overpowering rivalry, the bounty 
was discontinued. If any change were 
needed, we suspect it was one to dou- 
ble the bounty. 

Ever since, the number of oe 
employed in the fishery has annually 
decreased. We have already mention- 
ed the number employed in 1825, and 
we believe the number employed in 
the present year is only 100. There 
has been a falling off in this single 
year of from twenty to thirty ships— 
of at least one-sixth of the whole num- 
ber. We do not charge all this upon 
the cessation of the bounty, but cer- 
tainly the latter has had its share.in 
contributing to it. The facilities given 
to the consumption of other oils have 
operated seul as the admission of 
foreign whale-oil would have opera~ 
ted. ‘The Dutch ship might as well 
bring 100‘tons of its whale-oil to our 
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If ministers thought 
to reduce the’price of oil for the 
sake of the manufacturers, th 
no necessity for them to withhold the 
pounty. They, however, did the lat- 
ter, when they were striking at the 
Greenland interests on other points, 
and when it was, in effect, giving a 
bounty to the foreign vessels. They act~ 
ed not more unwisely than unjustly. 
. People profess to be puzzled touch- 
ing ra causes of the existing distress. 
‘Now, here are twenty ships thrown 
out of re in this trade in a 
single year, chiefly by the cessation of 
the bounty, and the competition of 
foreign oils with their own. ‘These 
‘ships, putting building and repairs 
out of the question, employed about 
L.200,000 of capital, and 800 or 900 
hands. They caused, in their outfit, 
an expenditure of L.30,000 in manu- 
factured goods, and British and colo- 
‘nial produce ; and if reasonably suc- 
cessful, they brought L.60,000 into 
the country saienliy.. The bounty, 
we believe, was a pound per ton on 
the measurement. If these twenty 
‘ships measured 330 tons each on the 
average, the bounty paid to them would 
only have been L.6600. If 500 of the 
hands be upon their parishes, and be 
receiving five shillings per week each, 
for themselves and their families, they 
will receive in the year L.6500, or 
very nearly as much as the weenty, 
from the poor-rates. We-must look, 
not only at the loss sustained by the 
owners and crews of these vessels, but 
likewise at the loss sustained by those 
to whom these owners and crews gave 
er Shipbuilders, farmers, 
tradesmen, mechanics, artisans, and 
labourers, all suffer. 

If the cotton or woollen trade had 
been injured and neglected as the 
Greenland Shipping Interest has been, 
the country would have been thrown 
into convulsions: by it ; but because 
this is comparatively a small Interest, 
it seems to be imagined that its loss 
‘cannot cause any loss to the rest of 
the community. It is rapidly wasting 
away; and this is, in a considerable 
degree, owing to changes made by. the 
government. ine 

_ We will now look at the’new colo- 
nial system, as it affects the Shipping 
Interest. 


Under the old system, :the colonies 
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market, as britig what will: ent 

100 tons of British Wwhalesoll ‘from 
ing consumed. 


were compelled 


ere was |: 


country with having acted the part of a 
stepmother, and execrated the cruelties 
she had: been guilty of towards: her 
hapless offspring. In the speech before 
us, Mr Huskisson makes the amazing 
discovery, that this monopoly was the 
cause of the American war. te is ‘mar 
vellous that historians have been ig» 
norant of this, and that his assertion 
forms the only proof of it in existenee. 
A few years ago, a certain class of po» 
liticians prescribed reform “ as a sove» 
reign remedy” for every national evil, 
and he, in the same way, ‘prescribes 
Free Trade as such a remedy. ' Spain 
owes its distresses ' to ‘its restrictive 
system ; England lost its American 
colonies. by its restrictive system’; no» 
thing more is necessary for national 
prosperity than Free Trade !—Whatan 
astounding thing it is, that,:after‘ha~ 
vin _ this ee cram-~ 
med down its throat, our poor country 
is enduring its present cufieringe t ia 
Parliament shuddered over the bar= 
barities which had been inflicted upon 
the poor colonies, and resolved by ac 
clamation that the latter should: have 
a lavish supply of maternal fondness, 
The monopoly of the shipowners:and 
the country was. cast to the winds. 
The colonies were permitted to send 
their productions to any foreign:coun= 
try in foreign ships, to i t: almost 
anything they might need, from fo- 
— countries in foreign ships, and 
to have-ships of their own to trade 
with to any part of the world. This 
formed a magnificent boon to foreign 
countries, and: it was granted on these 
re If one of them had a sim~ 
le colony, it was to permitius to 
Sadowith thie colony, ‘in return: for 
the permission to trade with-all-our 
own ; if it had no colony, it was to 
have the same permission to trade with 
ours. ‘It was morepver to’ place our 
ships in its ports ona level with those 
of the most favoured nations; but in 
return for this, the same concession 
was granted ‘to its ships in our own 
ports. By a monstrous abuse of lan« 
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guage, this, in regard to our relations 
with we a eg ‘was called a 
system procity. ‘ 
+ Not liking in these days to take any- 
thing upon trust, we will inquire a 
little into the justice of the charge re- 
specting stepmother’s cruelty. The 
colonists were, generally ing, 
prohibited from buying of other na- 
‘tions such produce and manufactures 
as we could supply them with; the 
same prohibition was imposed on our 
‘own population : they were at liberty 
to im — the medium of Bri- 
tish ships any foreign article that we 
could not produce, subject chiefly to 
duties of their own imposing ; and on 
this point they had a great advantage 
over our own population. Nothing 
that the world produces in the shape of 
necessary, or luxury, wasdenied them ; 
they were even in special cases suffered 
to import foreign goods in foreign ves-~ 
We can see no cruelty in this 
meget 
With regard to the exporting of 
their productions, they were practical- 
ly at liberty to export these to any 
country whatever, provided they did 
it in British ships. The truth is, they 
had no market for the chief part of 
their productions save this country. 
‘Now let us look on the other side of 
the question. When we imposed these 
restrictions, did we submit to none in 
return? When we obtained this mo- 
nopoly, did we not grant one as an 
equivalent? We bound ourselves as 
far as possible to buy exclusively of 
these colonies—we gave them as-far as 
we could a monopoly of our magnifi- 
cent market—in articles, with which 
they could only partly supply us, we 
gave them every advantage in our 
-power. We did more than this—we 
took upon ourselves the risks and ex- 
penses of protecting them. The colo- 
an aaa ——— ° —— 
mono or monopoly ; and they 
chad decidec y the advantage in the 
contract. In our judgment, this con- 
tract proves us to have been guilty 
of anything rather than stepmother’s 


Passing from the maternal eruelty, 
Ministers argued that the new system 
‘was called for-by the changes which 
had taken place in the world. These 

amounted simply to this— 
Spain and Portugal had actually or in 
effect lost their colonies; we were al- 
most the only nation that retained any 
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ute mopetiens mankind was. con 
‘by a irit of insurrection 
Now we will aak ‘what was there inall 
this to call for a change in our colonial 
system? Was there, as the 
of Ministers and the discovery of Mr 
Huskisson touching the cause of the 
American revolution would seem to 
imply, any danger that the colonies 
would revolt ?.So far as r the 
‘West India Islands, and the Islands 
generally, there was none whatever, 
Su ul rebellion was to them phy-« 
sically impossible without the previous 
destruction of our maritime suprema< 
ey. In respect of Canada, what was 
e danger there? What had Canada 
to complain of? We supplied all its 
needs upon the average more cheaply 
than other nations could do, and we 
gave it a market for its productions 
when it must otherwise have been 
without one. If Canada have the most 
boundless license of export, where can 
it send its agricultural produce, tim« 
ber, &c. but to this country? Inde~ 
pendence, or incorporation with the 


United States, would be to Canada 


ruinous. If then it had no just cause 
of complaint, and if its intercourse 
with the mother country were one of 
real reciprocity, where was the neces 
sity for change? Assuming that it 
complained of imaginary grievances, 
and that it sought to shift upon us all 
the restrictions of the contract, was 
there anything in its strength to ter- 
rify us into concession? If other na- 
tions were envious of our colonial pos- 
sessions, was it necessary for us to be 
such poltroons as to surrender to these 
nations without a battle almost all that 
their envy could desire? Was it jus- 
tifiable in us to be guilty of the cow- 
ardice of saying to other countries— 
You have lost your colonies and yeu 
eovet ours; but if you will have so 
much compassion upon us as not to 
declare war against us, you shall share 
ours in common with ourselves ? 
The doctrine, that because other 
countries had lost their colonies, it was 
necessary for us ‘to surrender part of 
the benefits that we derived from our 
own, always appeared to us to be ex- 
ceedingly silly. The changes which 
had taken place in the world were cal- 
culated—Ist, To inspire the colonies 
with a wild wish for separation on 
abstract principles, and without any 
reference to justice and expediency. 
‘And, 2d, To cause other nations, while 
7 
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the bontis for réestratning them from 
interfering were done away, to envy 
as the possession of these colonies. 
Now what change did this call for on 
our part? The redoubling ef our ef- 
forts to preserve our maritime supre~ 

. Instead of doing this, we set to 
ik to force: —, and sulle. be 
this supremacy as far as i Be- 
porate a danger that the eo- 
lenies might revolt, and that other na~ 
tions might aid them im it, we in 
breathless haste attacked that, without 
which we could not retain them an 
hour. To our eyes, the wisdom of this 
is, and for ever will be, invisible. If 
concession were te the Colo- 
nies. and foreign atelieane which we 
deny altogether, i assuredly ought not 
to have been. made at the expense of 
the Shipping Intetest, and of course; 
of the Navy. 

The colonies have been released from 
our restrictions and menopolies, but 
to theirs: we are: still subject. What 
do they reap from this at present? 
Only evil. They buy produce and 
manufaetures of other nations which 
will not. take oe eee in ex~ 
change, or of w ie, powers of 
consumption fall far below those of 
this country. While they buy of 
others, they must still sell. to us ; and 
their buying of others, disables us for 
buying of them. By buying of fo- 
reign nations, and employing foreign 
ships, they have greatly increased our 
distress ; and this distvess has greatly 
een means of i —_ 
productions. A comparatively s 
portion of distress, or a comparatively 
snall falling off in our ¢onsumption 
of their produce, may easily reduce 
the prices of the whole of. this:preduce 
five, or ten percent. The Economists, 
indeed, assert, that by suffering other 
nations: toi tuade, with- them, we en+ 
rich, and: thereby increase. our. trade 
with, these nations. Let us examine 
this. Jamaica.wantsia cargo of ma- 
nufactures, and, instead of buying of 
Way it buys:of Prussia :| by this,.so far 
2 concerns: Jamaiea,, we lose; and 
Prussia gains, the sale of a cargo of 
manufactures. This, doubtless; in-. 
creases the means of Prussia for buy- 
ing of us, but it reduces our means 
for buying of. Prussia ; and then the 
question. is-—wili it, enable the latter 
Man ‘Thany manufactures 
as we should otherwise have sold to 
Vou. XX. 
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eolony in question, enable 
us te buy a cargo of manufactures, or 


what is equivalent te one, of Prussia ; 
ane ee most 
nations, for ene t to t 
from it about.as much as smote? If 
te a ear a re aaa a 
¥ oO ign nations, .twen- 
tpqniqeanel cielieibiotensementnes te 
equivalent to. them. We need not an- 
swer the question.: 
. We pray our readers to attend ts 
this, because the Economists apply 
their dogma to the home trade as we 
as theeolonial one. “ a ap give up 
dhey in ofict ery, tsforeigners, you 
in ery, “ 
will enrich thesedivsignens caida 
then» to buy more of you.” This is 
not an “ abstract truth,” but, 
to say! it is a truth im the 
application: ;. yet it is oneof the 
are now ruining the empire. The 
pode mer ve nce a 
our to: the: is: t 
Economists cannet condescend: to cal- 
eulate; the ion— Will the increase 
of sale on the one hand: outweigh the 
decrease on the:other ?—is below their 
notice: If we sell tem thousand pounds’ 
worth Jess to the eolonists,. or our 
own pre rm ree gna five 
pounds’ worth more to 
it. is sufficient to nathendiodeone 
is true, both in the: abstract and the 
application. By giving away our trade 
to foreigners, as we are: now doing, we 
are lesing twenty shillings on the one. 
hand, that we may gain oneshilling 


Oe ya | te buying 
shillingsat the rate: oabevnilipesacle 


What the colonies are now suffering 
fram: the new system, is. nothing to 
what they will soon be doomed to suf- 
fer ; their release from our restrictions 
and monopolies is but the pando to 
our release from theirs. Free Trade 


will soon in its) ive em- 
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from: the obligation of buying dear 
timber and other produce of our North 
American When the re- 
leate shall be made reciprocal, the co- 
lonies will be utterly ruined. . 
Looked at as a a ru Hus- 
kisson’s speech is, we think, the very 
worst that ever was delivered. Grant- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that the 
restrictive system was the primary 
_cause of the American Revolution, 
does it follow from this that the sys- 
tem ought not to have existed ? Does 
it follow from this that the mother 
country ought to impose no restric- 
ys upon dcige colonies, ome “ye 
ese may deign to approve 
it follow ~ this, that the new sys- 
tem was essential for preventing the 
colonies from rebelling? After deli- 
vering himself of his discovery, he 
flounders about in the most wild and 
unaccountable manner, amidst the 
fruitless efforts that were made by 
statesmen of past times to: keep the 
United States under the full operation 
of the Navigation Laws. Now, what, 
in the name of common sense, had this 
_ with, ee os was call- 
upon to defend, not the necessary 
yo made by the. denes but the 
ones m: himself. 
What was done by Soe Ministers 
cannot serve him as a oe un- 
less he can prove that he has merely 
done what they did from the same 
causes. When the new colonial sys- 
tem was adopted, was it impossible to 
enforce the old one, or was it matter 
of distinct proof that this old one was 
greatly injuring either the colonies or 
mother country? Either would 
serve him as a justification, but he can 
cite neither. The old system had: been 
modified in all points necessary for the 
interests of the colonies. In so far as 
it was necessary for the latter to im- 
port directly from foreign countries, 
to employ foreign ships, and to keep 
of their own, they had the liber- 
ty for doing it. But the liberty was 
strictly reguiated by the necessity. The 
old system, when the new one was 
adopted, was capable of being fully 
enforced—it was alike ial to the 
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colonies and the mother coun 
colonies had no just cause 
plaint, and there was no danger of 
their rebelling—and the change gain. 
ed nothing from foreign nations that 
could be called an equivalent for what 
we surrendered. Ministers introduced. 
the new colonial system, not as one 
demanded by —- but as one 
perfectly optional, and which would 
make what was exceedingly good much 
better. They recommended it on ab- 
stract principles—on the doctrine of 
the Economists, that, by enriching 
other nations, it would increase our 
trade. 

It is worthy of remark, that while 
Mr Haskisson defended the new sys- 
tem on the ground of conciliation to- 
wards the colonies, Ministers were ta- 
king measures touching the slaves, 'that 
were calculated to make the most va- 
luable of these colonies do their ut- 
most to separate from us. 

That the mighty change made b 
the new colonial system was wholly 
uncalled for, and utterly indefensible, 
is abundantly proved by the speech 
of Mr Huskisson. Not a sentence of 
this speech can be tortured into an 
apology for, much less a justification 
ot, it. Ministers themselves admit the 
gross falsehood of their new doctrines, 
when they defend their practice of 
these doctrines, not on the benefits it 

ields, but on the glaringly ground- 
ess insinuation, that the 2 ps al- 
ternative. The mighty change, how- 
ever, was made, and most perniciously 
it is ating. 

tt my the colonies was of the 
most valuable character ; it was in 
proportion to its extent infinitely more 
valuable than our trade to foreign 
countries.* Tlie colonies bought of 
us goods that had been again i 
manufactured,—they bought of us not 
only cottons and woollens, but cottons 
oak woollens. manufactured into gat 
bought of us clotl 

, bottled porter and 


ments. The 
millinery, me | 
ale, soap, candles, 

in a word, they were:to us almost 
resident customers. ‘They 

us the things that employed the great- 





* We suspect that an export of five millions to the West India Islands, employed 
as much of our labour,.and yielded us as much profit, as an export of fifteen millions 
to the Continental nations. In truth, next to the home trade, the colonial traée 
forms the chief source of our trade: with these nations A loss of colonial trade must 
cause @ Corresponding loss of trade with them. 
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est share of our labour, that left us 
the largest profits, and that we other- 
wise, in many particulars, could not 
have exported. The new has 
given a large part of this to.other 
countries : the colonies,—yes, the co~ 
lonies of Britain, now buy manufac- 
tures, ironware, , SOap, can- 
dles, millinery, &c. &c. of foreign na- 
tions. ; 

To such a man as Mr Huskisson, 
the depriving of a number of linen 
weavers, rope-makers, milliners, tai- 
lors, shoemakers, straw-bonnet ma- 
kers, staymakers, &c. &c. of employ- 
ment, is doubtlessly a matter of no 
moment in regard to public prosperity. 
The cotton and woollen manufacturers 
are the only le whose employment 
is to be held sacred. A statesman, 
we imagine, would think differently ; 
he would believe the maxim, “‘ Take 
care of the pence, and the’pounds will 
take care of themselves,” to be a very 
wise one when applied to trades. We 
are, however, at present, reversing the 
maxim, and labouring to increase the 
whole by annihilating the parts. We 
look upon our smaller trades with scorn, 
and, as far as we are able, we are crush- 
ing them in the most mad and cruel 
manner. That man is not qualified to 
bea Minister of this country who can- 
not see, that these smaller trades are, 
collectively, of infinitely more value 
wa than = cotton — woollen 

9 ately or jointly. 

Upon the tipauten this operates 
most injuriously ; it has deprived them 
of much of their outward freight. Ithas 
not only taken from them a consider- 
able part of the colonial carrying trade, 
but it has reduced their profits on the 
— of it left. It causes every ship 
eft in the trade to make less profit. 
What they have thus lost has been 
given to foreigners without any other 
than a nominal equivalent. By di- 
minishing consumption, and reducing 
the importation of the raw produce, 
which we worked up to send to the 
colonies, it lessens the carrying trade, 
not only between this country and the 
colonies, but between it and foreign 
nations. 

_ We will now look at the “ recipro- 
city” treaties—treaties which will be 
an eternal. disgrace to British diplo- 
macy. They place the-ships of foreign 
nations on an equality in our ports 
with our own, provided such nations 


ships. |Now,any man: 

sense would imagine from 

at a rate our vessels could: wd 
and navigated at.as cheap a rate as 
foreign ones. But no. The cost in 
building and navigating is, to the. Bri- 
tish ship-owner, double of what 


rotecting duties, but the ship-owner 
none ; he is placed beyond the 
pale of protection. We cannot con- 
ceive how any British Minister could 
so far d himself as to affix his 
signature to such treaties. We should, 
have imagined, that if the sword of 
the conqueror had been at his throat, 
he would have preferred death to such 
ignominy. 

Well, what does Mr Huskisson say 
in defence of Mr Canning and him- 
self? He alleges, that if-we had con- 
tinued to subject foreign ships to high- 
er duties than our own, foreign na- 
tions would have subjected our ships 
to high countervailing duties, and that 
this would have destroyed our inter- 
course with those nations. Above all, 
Prussia was threatening to raise con- 
siderably the duties on our ships and 


Now, let our readers observe, that 
to produce a real, just, and equitable 
equality between the British vessel 
and the foreign one, as much extra 
duty ought to be levied upon the lat- 
ter as would prevent it from taking, 
all things considered, lower freight than 
the former. What then ought our go- 
vernment to have said to Prussia’? It 
eught to have said this at the very 
least—If we consent to abandon mo- 
nopoly and advantages ourselves, we 
will see our Island sunk in the ocean 
rather than concede them to you—you 
can build and navigate your ships for 
far less than we can do,-and therefore 
when you ask for equality, you in re- 
ality ask for m ly—we will low- 
er our duties so as to place the 
ships, not on a nominal, but on an ac- 
tual equality, and we will go.no far- 
ther. Beyond this no foreign nation 
had a right to ask or expect anything. 
Prussia was perfectly aware, that when 
she asked for eq » she in reality 
asked for decided advantages—for 
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ing peculiar to herself, 
in a suspension of inter~ 
course, procure it through the medium 
pene merce 
up. dy an » we 
seareely feel it; our trade would be 
at once proportionally increased with 
other countries. While the trade be- 
tween us and Prussia is so insignifi- 
cant to ourselves, it is to herof the 
first importance ; without it she would 
scarcely have an export trade, or a 
marine, When it is remembered that 
were we to _ —— al \ 
our imports from, and exports to, other 
countries, would be increased to per-~ 
haps the amount of it, and that our 
concession has diminished therevenue, 
and is likely to drive our ships wholly 
out of the trade,—it will then be be~ 
lieved that the concession has lost us 
about as much already as we should 
have lost by the total cessation of our 
intercourse with Prussia. 

If the alternative had been be- 
fore Prussia of keeping her duties un- 
altered, Se oe pany ere 
ships — ex from our ports, 
what have been her decision > 


[Spt 
uestionably. We 
had her under our dictation, and yet 
we submitted and conceded to her as 
though we had been her slaves. 

This was not all. When we hed 
made this mest di surrender 
te Prussia, we not in justice re. 
fuse it to other nations. Of course, 
the question involved the interests of 
our navigation, not only with Prussia, 
but with the whole world. By acce- 
ding to her demand, we brought u 
ourselves a similar demand from other 
nations, and deprived ourselves of all 
fair ground of ‘refusal. We remem- 
ber the foreign journals at the time 
intimated that foreign nations would 
form themselves into a kind of con- 
spiracy to extort from us this mono. 
poly, under the name of reciprocity. 
Ministers were aware of all this—they 
knew to what compliance to Prussia 
would lead, and yet they tamely sub- 
mitted. The interests, and particu- 
larly the maritime ones, of this na- 
tion, were wont to be conducted dif. 
ferently. There was a time when the 
threats, not of Prussia only, but of all 
Europe, would have been very little 
regarded by Old England. 

Of course, when the concession was 


made to one nation, others had only 
toask, and receive. Mr Wallace, when 
he introduced the changes, argued 
that retaliation was out of our 4 


Why ? Because we tax the uce of 
other countries heavily already. No 
man of common sense will, we think, 
be duped by such a reason. Granting 
that retaliation would injure us severe- 
ly, still be it remembered, that the 
concession, in its whole extent, gave 
away a vast portion of our carrying 
trade, and consequently was certain 
to do us mighty injury. 
And now touching other parts. Was 
it likely that the Hanse Towns, chief- 
ly -mercantile as they were, would 
w their mercantile affairs into 
confusion by entering into a squabble 
with us touching their shipping? No. 
What had we to’ fear from France, 
Holland, Russia, and the United 
States? In the year ending January 
5, 1825, our exports to Sweden a 
mounted to L.146,142; to Norway, 
to L.116,094; and to Denmark, to 
L.332,073,official values. Whatshould 
we have suffered here from the loss of 
intercourse? What dangers were we 
threatened with in the new states of 
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South America? We hed nothing to 
STs eoele bere dioveed avery do- 
q a de — and amp 4 
mand ;, a determi @ Te 
taliation — wrt one every 
change on t of other nations. 
~om pe injurious as our 
“ reciprocity” treaties with the Kuro- 
pean states are, those with the new 
republics of vay America are far 
more so. As a8 appearances go, 
we might long have monopolised al~ 
most all the carrying trade between 
these republics and ourselves. We 
could not be se bsp ate think of 
doing this. As the republies were not 
ore, we peoiotig: onmeood tes 
own, we ically t 
to hire pt me and sailors of other coun- 
tries, and pass these upon us es. their 
own. We gave them what amounted 
to permission to on their trade 
with us by means of the ships and 
seamen of the United States, &c., 
from the fear, probably, that they 
would otherwise be compelled to em- 
ploy British ships and seamen. The 
justification of this is hid from our 
eyes; if it would have been a hard- 
ip upon these republics to have 
compelled them in the trade between 
them and us, to employ, not nomi- 
nally, but really, either their own 
ships and seamen or ours, and to have 
imposed upon them a restriction which 
rested upon ourselves, we cannot per- 
a it, and Mr ae mae) = 
make it apparent. These republics, 
in truth, an perfectly crazed us. We 
recognised them at the hazard of em- 
broiling ourselves in war with all Eu- 
rope, and what we have reaped from 
it is, the loss of millions upon millions 
to our merchants and manufacturers, 
We shall soon lose millions upon mil- 
lions more from them. If a few more 
republics were to sprout up in diffe- 
rent parts of the world, they would 
cause us to ruin ourselves outright. 
Mr Huskisson speaks as though a 
suspension of intercourse would injure 
only ourselves, and as though other 
- hations would prefer it to an inter- 
course which merely subjected their 
shipping to some disadvantages. It 
might be imagined from his speech, 
that these nations could do as well 
without, as with us; and that it is a 
matter of huge condescension and fa- 
vour in them to trade with us. We 
hold in our: possession the first fo- 


iit. 


ing, se Se I i 
as though the meanest of — 
nental states had us at its mercy. 
Prussia bullies us, and we beseech her 
to do with us as she pleases. - 
nations raise their duties on our goods, 
and we dare not resort to measures of 
retaliation. Our present er 
upon the whole world to insult and 
rob us; it offers a bounty to every 
petty nation to trample upon us, and 
subject us to every possible loss and 
disadvan ' 

The Right Honourable Gentleman 
says, that when Prussia raised her du- 
ties on our ships, memorials poured 
in upon him from our shipowners, 
complaining that these duties would 
deprive them of their trade. Well, he 
could say nothing to Prussia, because 
eae ry ame had been the first to 
impose discriminating duties! He 
could not retaliate—he could not sa 
to Prussia, Your measure is partial, 
is giving a decided advantage to your 
ships, and driving ours out of the 
trade ; and if it be not rescinded, your 
vessels shall be excluded from our 
ports altogether.. Prussia threatened 
to extend its duties to cargoes as well 
as ships. Well, Mr Huskisson could 
threaten nothing in the way of retali« 
ation ; he could only submit to her 
age and surrender to her the 
whole carrying trade. Again, when 
Mr Wallace introduced the changes in 
the Navigation Laws, he represented 
that these laws were ted to 
produce irritation towards us amidst 
friendly states. Why? Because they 
gave peculiar advantages to our ship- 
ping. We were therefore to give up 
these advantages, reduce our freights, 
and deprive a vast portion of our shi 
of employment, merely to avoid 
impotent envy of a few second and 
third-rate nations..: 

But then it is said that foreign coun- 
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tries buy our manufactures. And do 
they do this from grace and favour ? 
Do they make any intentional sacrifice 
in doing it?’ No. They do it solely 
from motives of interest. There is not 
one of them that does not exclude our 
manufactures to the utmost point con- 
sistent with its ideas of its own bene- 
fit. They would all prohibit our ma- 
nufactures altogether, if they could 
hope to profit from it. Ever since we 
adopted that compound of cowardice, 
idiotcy, and self-robbery, called the 
Reciprocity System, each has increased 
its restrictions as rapidly as possible ; 
and not one has deigned to accept this 
» save such as saw clearly that 
Key weed use it as a system of rival- 
ry, restriction, and prohibition against 
us. Weare no more indebted to them 
for taking our manufactures, than they 
are to us for taking their produce. 

The truth is, this Reciprocity Sys- 
tem, and ‘our other Free Trade mea- 
sures, form the most efficacious step we 
could have taken to procure the total 
exclusion ‘of our manufactures from 
the Continent. All the Continental 
nations have manufactures, and these 
want only capital, skill, and a market, 
to impose such an exclusion upon our 
own. We are giving them capital, by 
giving em our trade—we are giving 

skill, by allowing them to hire 
our best workmen, and bring . their 
goods into our markets—Mr Huskis- 
son, Mr Hume, and the rest of the 
School, are anxious to give them our 
machinery—and, to form them an 
adequate market, we are admitting 
their manufactures, both at home and 
in the colonies. In our judgment, it 
may be taken as a general axiom, that 
the more we enrich the continental 
countries, the less we shall sell to 
them: of manufactures.’ We believe 
that in the course of a very few years 
almost all these countries will manu- 
facture for themselves, and instead of 
wanting to buy of us, will want to 
export. We imagine that very soon 


— sept. 
we shall have to buy of them, chiefly 
with colonial produce, and it is 
likely that they will buy such produce 
with manufactures in our colonies 
and elsewhere, rather than of our- 
selves. Now, that our system of Re- 
ciprocity and Free Trade has come into 
operation, our sales of manufactures 
to them are falling off in the most 
alarming manner. ‘The weapons which 
they are using with such fearful effect 
against us, have been put into their 
hands by our own wild folly. 

Mr Huskisson represents that in 
general it may be taken as a rule, that 
prohibitions operate the most’ unfa- 
vourably towards the country which 
has the | t marine, and that its 
truth was illustrated by the superior- 
ity which our old laws enabled us to 
obtain over Holland. Now, the con- 
dition of Holland in the days of its 
maritime greatness, differed very wide- 
ly from the present condition of this 
country. Holland was the carrier for 
almost all Europe—she carried be- 
tween nation and. nation—she carried 
for us, not only her own and our pro- 
ductions, but those of other countries, 
Against a nation thus circumstanced, 
prohibition of course acted fatally. If 
we discontinued to employ her to carry 
for us in our trade with France, Rus- 
sia, &c., it was merely like the dis- 
charging of a hired servant, and she 
had no remedy. But we, looking at 
the empire as a whole, are in circum- 
stances perfectly different. We are, in 
but a trifling degree, the carriers be- 
tween one foreign nation and another. 
Our carrying, vast as it is, is in the 
main the carrying of our own uc- 
tions for sale, and of the uctions 
of other countries for our own use. 
In this, generally speaking, prohibi- 
tion would injure the country with the 
small marine much more than us with 
the large one. 

Now, what was the object of Prus- 
sia, &c.* in seeking to compel us to 
change ourold Navigation Laws? Was 





* In our “reciprocity” Treaty with France, Mr Canning and Mr Huskisson bound 
us to permit her at pleasure, and without fear of any kind of retaliation, to prohibit 
us in effect from carrying anything not merely between her and foreign nations, but 
between her and our own colonies. She obtained the treaty, and then issued the pro- 
hibition which cut off nearly two-thirds of our exports to her. In addition to this, 
her ships were, of course, placed in our ports on a level with our own, and she was 


permitted to trade to all our colonies. 


This Treaty has been extolled as a masterpiece of diplomacy, and it has been in- 
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it to prohibit us from carrying between 
hae aan port foreign nations No! 
It was to ibit us carrying 
between an and ourselves, their pro- 
ductions and our own. Prussia raised 
her duties to onarene the carrying trade 
between her and this country—to mo- 
nopolise for her ships the privilege of 
bringing to us such goods as we may 
buy of her, and of fetching such as we 
may sell to her. She did it, not to 
discharge us from her employment, 
but to prevent us from doing our own 
work. In, such a case, we were not 
like Holland, with nothing before us 
but submission. We had in our hands 
ample means of neaene 3 we cvald 
have opposed prohibition to prohibi- 
tion, a this would have injured our 
marine very little, while it would have 
almost ruined that of Prussia. The 
same is applicable to various other 
countries ; with most, the advantages 
were in our favour in regard to d sset 
hibition. The example of Holland 
proved nothing, used in the way it 
was by Mr Huskisson. 

Suppose we should say to Russia, 
Prussia, the Hanse Towns, &c.,—We 
are anxious to trade with you, and to 
buy your productions on as favourable 
terms to yourselves as possible, but a 
powerful navy is essential to us as a 
thing, not of traffic and riches, but of 
national existence. As it is this, we 
are ye ge to make trade and every- 
thing subservient to it: We will, 
therefore, only trade with you on con~ 
dition that the trade be princi- 
pally carried on in our ships.—Were 
we to'say this, is it likely that the 
would have no farther intercourse wit 
us? Is it likely that they would cast 
from them a market like our own, 
when by doing it they would deprive 
themselves of almost the only market 
they have, and injure their shipping 
about as much as they would aD by 
complying with our conditions ? 

If a nation find a powerful Navy 
essential for its existence, we cannot 
see that other nations, to which ship- 
ping is of scarcely any value, save in 
Matters of trade, have any right to 
quarrel with it for making exclusive 
privileges for its ships, the basis of its 
intercourse with them. But, putting 
this out of the question, eircumstan- 
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ced as we are, no country in the 
world could have any ght te quarrel 
with us for insisting that, in our in 
tercourse with it, our ships should be 
placed, not on a nominal, but on.a 
real equality with its own. We, how- 
ever, do not insist upon this. We 
pce foreign ships on a perfect equa- 
ity with our own in regard to dutiés, 
when they can take far lower freights 
than our own—we grant to foreign 
nations a monopoly of our own carry 
ing trade—we consent to employ fo- 
reign ships, that our own may be de- 
prived of employment. We do all 
this perfectly without necessity, and 
with the knowledge before us that a 
powerful Navy is essential for our 
national existence. Shame upon us! 
shame upon us! We pray our read- 
ers to pardon our warmth, for he is 
net an Englishman who cap look at it 
without feeling his blood boil with in- 
dignation. 

This is not all. Under the old 
laws certain bulky articles could only 
be imported into this country in Bri- 
tish vessels ; may now be brought 
in the vessels of any country ; under 
the old laws foreign commodities 
could be brought here by no other fo- 
reign ships than those of the coun- 
tries that produced them ; they may 
now be brought in the ships of an 
country in which they may be foun 
In regard to law, our shipping upon 
the whole is in a worse condition at 
present, than it was in before t 
enactment of our laws against Hol- 
land, and when Holland mo i 
the chief part of the carrying trade of 
Europe. We are losing a greater 
share of our carrying trade than the 
absence of these laws before they 
came into bei ve to other coun- 
tries. For all this, we in reality have 
received no equivalent. Mr Huskis- 
son represents that it was. necessary 
for the existence of our warehousing 
system. Wedo not believe it. Are 
we to be told that we shall profit from 
this system by sacrificing our ship- 
ping to it? 

If we are now rapidly losing our 
carrying trade, what is to become 
of us in time of war, when the ex- 
penses of our ships will be almost 
doubled? We must. re-establish the 





timated that the “ Statesmen” who could prevail on France to sign such a Treaty 
must possess almost more than mortal wisdom!!! 

The “ Statesmen” of the present day certainly differ very widely from the “ States- 
men” of the past. 
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ill say to 
this, that it was not common sense to 
it America to trade ony Svat 
im 2 ter degree 
imperious wea of the latter called 
for, particularly as she refused, and 
still refuses “ reciprocity.” If it were 
essential for the colonies to buy some 
articles directly of America, this ferm- 
ed no reason for their being i 
to buy almost anything of other coun- 


e@ will new look at the evidence 
in 1823 { Pf 


In eee {ree ° 


Fr 1825 Foreign 
In the nature of things the increase 

of trade would operate first upon the 
idle shipping, then upon the foreign 
and then upon the Bri- 

enes. So long as ships were 

- supersbundant, there would be much 
ition, and these which could 

carry for the lowest freight would get 
the employment. In the competition, 
the foreigners would be the masters. 
So we find, that in 1923, the first year 
of the abolition and of the increase of 
trade, we only employed 76,673 addi- 
tional tons of British shipping, while 
we employed 113,845 additional tons 
of foreign: shipping. It must be re- 
membered too, that up to the last few 
months, our ships retained their mo- 
ing trade to our 


Soa sping 
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which Mr Husktssen acthuces to prove 
that the abolition of the Navigation 
Laws has done our shipping no injury. 
This abolition commenced onby four 
years ago; the new colonial system 
aay introdueed in — some 
reciprocity treaties been 

but recently conchnied. In many most 
important pomts it has just begun to 
operate. When it was begun, trade 
was —— and foreign nations had 
much idle shipping ; of course it had 
no immediate effect in stimulating 
shipbuilding amidst these nations. In 
1823, trade revived a little, from causes 
manifestly uncemnected with the aboli- 
tion, and im the fellowing years it ra- 
pidly rose to a-very high point of pros 
perity : 


The great increase of trade. neces 
sarily gave employment to a great ad= 
ditidnal pertion of shipping. We give 
the following statement of the tonnage 
and men employed im our foreign 
trade from ial papers laid before 
Parliament :— 


ipping 1,664,186 tons— 98,976 men 
469,151 teons— 28,420 men: 
»740,859 tons—112,224 men 
582,996 tens— 33,828 men 


British S ipping 1,797,320 tons—108,700 men 


759,441 tons— 42,112 men 


Buiti Shipping, 2,144,680 tons—123,120 men 


953,050 tons— 52,630 men 


foreign ships all got loyed—new 
ships are sat wr a aly to: increase 
a number, but to replace those lost or 
worn out—they occupy much time in 
building, and can only be multiplied 
slowly, partieularly in poor eountries. 
The igw builders were wnable to 
cot dicights rose gresty, and eel 

iglvts rose greatly, e Bri- 
tish ships: made large profits—then a 
greater stimulus was given to the Bri- 
tish builders: 

So we find, that in 1924: we 
employed 56,461 additional tons 
British, while: we employed 176,445 
additional tons of Foreign hint 
British vessels could obtain very: 
of the new employment created by'the — 
increase of trade, until all pat 
foreign ones were employed, a 

ign builders were om de satisfy 
the demand, The increase of colonial 
trade must still be kept in‘mind. “In 
further proof of this we give the fel- 
lowing account ef the number of ves+ 


.. sels: built in hjs Majesty's: dominions 


chiefly to-foreign vessels. 


In 1824, trade rapidly increased— 


(exclusive of Ireland). from 1884 to 
1825 inclusive. ’ 
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1821— 808 


dt thus mee ng 1822 we 
built fewer ships than im any other The 
year of the series ; in 1823, it seems, 
the increase of trade had scarcely been 
felt by our builders, as they built fewer i 
in that year than in any other of the will 
series, save the preceding one. In 1824, 
they increased their number greatly, 
for shipping was in large demand, 
freights were high, and eapital wes 
abundant. In ee they: increased 
their. number greatly... We suspect 
that not a few of the: ships built in 
the last year, were builtin our Amee fj 
rican - i sn mee At 
sale, to the grievous injury e Bris 

In 1825 our foreign trade employ: 
347,360 additional tonsof British ship- 
ping ; and, while it did this, it em» ; 
ployed likewise 198,609 additional tons 
enor ae 

the ips that orei 
— could throw into it. ~ 
British ones got employment, not by 
depriving their rivals of it,. but be- 
cause the latter could not undertake 
it. The increase of colonial trade must 
still be kept in mind, and. it was very 
great in regard to some of the colonies. 

Our readers will observe, that the 
coasting naturally increased with the 
foreign trade; and of this, as well .as 
of the colonial trade, our ships retain- 
ed the monopoly. 

Now, what MrHuskisson do? 4 
He jumbles up the vessels employed ti 
in the coasting and colonial trades with - 
those employed in the trade with fo- 
reign countries into. a whole, balances 
the eign in this whole nin 
increase of foreign ships.em in ; 
the forei ese that 25, 


miserableattempts 
at delusion—cannot:be.dealt with too ni 
A high.minded Minister, anxious 
‘to deal fai ctr rye etapa , 
country. nothave stooped to such - 
conduct. :He would have’ placed: the 
“Coasters and the vessels employed in 
‘the trade to our own ions en< | 
en in of Bri 
increase. 
» Vessels: against the. increase of foreign 
» Vor Xk. ne 
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1 aa transports, &c.; that 
to do the samé work than at present ; 
and that we had an excess of ‘ships 
when the war ceased. Now; be it re- 
membered, that these causes did not 
afféct the eoasting trade ; that, to va- 
rious of our colonies, our — merely 
make the same number of voy 
yearly at present that they made du- 
ring the war’; and that, in the latter 

of the war, we were prohibited 

trading with America, and va- 
rious other countries that we trade 
with at present. When these matters, 
and the increase of population, are 
taken into account, we are quite sure, 
that, after allowing for the effect of 
the causes cited by Mr Huskisson, our 
ships ought to be far more numerous 
now than they were when the peace 
was concluded. As to our having an 
excess of them when the war ended, 
where is the evidence of it? In 1834; 
we built only 818. The war ceased in 
1815, and in that year we built 1147. 
In 1816 we built 1233—in 1817; 980 
in 1818, 1011—and, in 1820, 1088. 
This proves clearly, that if there was 
any excess when ‘the war ceased, it 
existed’ but for a moment ; and that 
in the year after, there was a greater 
Geman’ for ships than ever. 
’ What was the real question before 
Parliament? The shipowners decla- 
red, that from the changes made im the 
pr ag Laws, they were utterly 
able to compete with foreigners— 
that these foreigners could build and 
navigate their vessels for little more 
than half the cost to which themselves 
“were subject—that they were unable 
to take ights taken by the fo- 


wally monopot ign ships were = 
idly monopolising the carrying tra 

—end that British ships were, from 
inability to re employment, rot- 


ang in our rs. They made this 
d i ot sng tome in 1825, 
or i éar, t in 1826. 
Whar ald it call tor on the of Mr 
Huskisson, as a refutation ? “Decisive 
ae it was altogether erroneous. 
- Decisive tm Re the changes had 
“made no ce im the relative si- 
‘tuation of the British and foreign shi 

owner ; or that the British vessel co 

‘be’ built ‘andenavigated at’ as cheap a 


C Sept, 
‘such proof # No ; lie does not 
techy a means in his power of 
ing the comparative expenses of 
the British and ee » but he 
is weedy silent touching the matter. 
He could have procured the returns 
. show — ve pe + and 
oreign ships entered our 
since the beginning of 1826 ; Ae 
these he makes no mention. He leaves 
all the material averments of the ship« 
owners wholly unnoticed. His argua 
ment is, that as our ships could pro: 
cure employment when there was 4 
= scarcity of shipping, and when 
eights were practically monopoly 
ones, they must of necessity be able 
to proeure it when ships are super- 
abundant, freights are at the lowest 
point, and foreign vessels can take 
such freights as would utterly ruin 
the British owners. His argument isin 
effeet, that if the expenses of one ves- 
sel be almost double those of another, 
the freight that will barely cover the 
expenses of the eheap vessel will suf- 
fice to cover those of the dear one. He 
might as well argue, that as our farm- 
ers cannot be injured by the eompeti- 
tion of foreign ones in years of general 
scarcity, they cannot be injured by it 
in years of general abundance. In the 
outset of his speech he declares, that 
whenever the interests of trade clash 
with, they ought to be sacrificed to, 
the interests of navigation ; and then 
ig ages he practically argues, that 
in such collision the interests of navi- 
, eoag ought always to be sacrificed to 
ose of trade. He defends his miser- 
able changes, on the ground that they - 
were calculated to benefit trade, and 
that therefore they were calculated to 
benefit navigation, as though the in- 
terests of the former should always 
have the preference for the sake of 
those of the latter. To give to every 
ether interest a protecting duty, and 
to give none whatever to the eos 
Interest—to expose the British 4 
owner to a competition with the fo- 
reign one without protection, when he 
is unienel St almost — _ 
expenses of the foreign one, Ww 
the other members of the community 
are by duties—and then to 
say that the interests of trade ought 
always to be made subservient to those 
of navigation, is, we imagine,’ the 
highest point that mockery could soar 
to. 


- We must notice another part of Mr 
Huskisson’s speech. He represents, 
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that the old laws. were . rtial, and 
that they su —— ad 


Holland to exclusive restrictions. And 
was the destruction of the laws essen- 
tial , for orig fe their defects and 
— Could not the ships of 
olland be placed in our ports on a 
level with those of the rest of Europe, 
without ‘our reciprocity treaties, — 
without the abolition of nearly all our 
maritime restrictions,—without the 
annihilation of our colonial system,— 
without the subjecting of the British 
ship and the foreign one to equal du- 
ty? Our readers will answer the ques- 
tions, The truth is, that not only the 
in the Navigation Laws, but 
all the portentous that haye 
lately been made, have been justified 
in this manner. Such a law is defec- 
tive, it must not be amend- 
ed, but it and a hundred others must 
be swept away—such a system has a 
flaw in it, therefore it and all your 
8 s must be. reversed. These 
were made upon, nat necessi- 
ty, but abstract: principle ; they were 
made, not. to reform. and amend, but 
to destroy-and create,anew. The abo- 


In 1825, ; 
British, 


“ Your Honourable House will thus 
perceive that the diminution in the 
quantity of British tonnage is more 
than two-thirds, whilst in foreign ton- 
nage, it does not amount to one-third ; 
Ay lace the subject ot clearer 
ight, the foreign tonnage did not in 
rofl gn erkradn 
$400 tons ; whilst in the present year 
it presents an excess of 6400 ; and at 
this time many of your petitioners 
have ships for which they can procure 
no employment, whilst they have the 
mortification to witness the daily ar- 
rival of foreigners. Your petitioners 
have reason to believe, that the build- 
ing of new ships’ is now ‘prosecuted 
with increased activity in Prussia, and 
other kingdoms in the north of Eu- 
rope ; and the accumulated advantages 


Foreign, 


tition of the Hull shipowners, 
sented to Parliament in the latter part 
of the last Session :— x igh 
** The commerce of the of Hull 
has hitherto been ried on princi~ 


ment of entries inwards at this Custom- 
house, from European ports, from the 
1st January to 13th April 1825. and 
1826 :— , 


British Ships, 217—Tonnage, 82,893 
os | 24,487 


2638— 
90— ... 10,694 
204— 2 » ~=17,000 
of untaxed materials, cheap provisions, 
and still cheaper labour, enjoyed by 
foreigners in the building; equipment, 
and navigation of their yeni render 
it utterly impossible for your petition- 
ers to maintain a successful competi- 
tien against Oe cele odds. -'To 
our petitioners, the consequences are 
dear hnd certain, vith increase of 
‘foreign shipping, and the gradual de- 
crease and eventual annihilati 


branches which are open tosuch com= 
petition.”—“ Out of the foreign 
‘sels scarcely one, in return for its car- 
go, takes an ounce’ of British mama. 
Pr dw td hts are, wi 
hardly ‘a single exception, 
and paid in'gold.”- ” 
s description is applicable, ina 





“A letter in the Liverpool Commercial. Chronicle, addressed to Mr. Huskisson, 
states, that in five weeks previously to the 31st, July, “‘ there have entered Liverpool 
from the northern privileged ports, sgvENTY-Two foreign vessels and eighteen Bri- - 
tish, of which latter, seven have arrived with grain this last week, very small ifli 
cargoes, the whole of which; two.of the foreigners would have carried. Fourteen 
British vessels have cleared out in the same period, and sIXTX-NINE : 

According to the Liverpool shipping returns for the. first week in. 


arrived at that port five vessels from the United States, viz. four 





British. Fifteen from the Continent of Europe, viz, six British and nin 
—_ of the British, and seven of the forcign, had foreign grain (chiefly 








passed ng elon 
te ar by the sip 
- S686 That. ate on tual cee "te 


eam 


great 
dina ofthe Shipping Interest oft 
‘Tuieed Kingdom generally. = 2 3 
om 
“*@ That this meeting, under the 
of the unprecedented situa- 
a which the tae plnced lit Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers them, do 
consider it the imperative duty, riot 
only of the shipowners of this, but of 
every other seaport in the United 
» to use all the means and 
ons in their power to induce his 
fiat Government to abandon the 
* emgeemteprrntes 
nee 3. this meeting are convin- 
ced of the utter ps mp, Roa 
Shipping Interest of this coun’ 

pas Te a tea Bo 
Mae nen 
wooo Deuter whether on the 
E or ahi, ‘in the bailing and 
ent o or in a sage a 
er se mors ab pais - 
4 resolution nat 
mittee to. wait on son spa for 
Northumberland, Durham, and New- 
castle, to > epee to them the late 
and intpress on them the ne- 
cessity- “‘ of .an immediate revision of 
-those recent laws, which willcausethe came 
destruction of that admirable system, 
¢ and sete Me ago basis 
€ greatness glory of Great 
The éth resolution trames various 
gentlemen as a committee the 
resolutions into effect, etched he is 
eate the proceedings of the day ** to 
all the seaports of the United King. 


Wasreful mhedsurés, and requesting ther 
‘aidto rescue the British : reo 
ithe destruction inevitable to-it if these 
“measufés are ivered in.” * 
Tlie Lotidon ‘shipowners’ had 
‘viously held meetings, at which 
‘had éxpressed similar seritiments 
sithilar resélutions. 
iptiohs and opinions liké these 
and again pressed tipon the 
OF Parliament iti the” last 
séssion. Mr Huskisson’s was 
‘so far front being a teply tot tide 
‘in effect it left them wholly without 
hotice—the doctrine was Pay 
£--: on all sides, that the 
rests of traile ouglit always to be’ 8. 
‘ctificed when they came into collision 
‘with those of navigation— and yet 
‘Parliament did a - pelt 
‘any i , or thin tidns 
the keene entitled to any thotite. 
“This is gly wonderfil: Tit 
is to continue, “we think it would te 
‘as well for us to be without a Parlia- 
are h ural and ree 
And now, have nat an 
or accidental dnd temporary, causes 
brought the rao Interest into its 
present deplorab Focseaess 3 ‘The for- 
mer. Su here are two farmers, 
the one viich can afford to sell Bi 
wheat at 30s. per quarter, while the 
other cannot to sell his for less 
— 50s.. So long as the former can 
supply the markets and wheat keeps 
er 50s., the latter can sell none, un- 
leat he chaxive to sell-et a loon But if, 
in a year of scarcity, both be unable to 
y the market, wheat. then risés 
enormously, and the dear farmer can 
sell at @ great profit. The case ¥ 
@isely similar with the f 
owner and the British one. We pn 
oo that at bere! when ships se 
abundant, ships monopoli 
nearly, the whale of the increase of the 
peng wa U er a when ships be- 
when foreign en 
British ones ones joay st not satisf 
the pe tose, 80 as to lea 
to Betish ships ; ; and now 
hen ships have becorhé superabun- 
‘dant, freights have fallen until they 


only leave a profit to the foreign Vv 
‘they subject the British te bake 


The inevitable igjtes the 
a phe-rsy e vat 
oreign ph es ate ming inl 


were 
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and will 
hts as will give them a mo- 


Nee 
such 
y 


must decrease ; every new foreign one » 


Jonies: | omnes edpedmsiales 
‘no change have taken in 8 
pre wee  emee sm 
are | puny grasp Hus- 
Simone his colleag 


Much has been said touching the su- - 


.periority of our ships and séamen ; in 
edir ax thin isi oon used a8 an ar- 
— it is triumphantly refuted by 
‘the fact ;—in spite of this superiority, 
foreign ships engross the trade, and 
-ours cannot procure employment. This 
‘superiority must rapidly decrease. Fo- 
‘Telgn nations possess nearly as good ma- 
i ship-building as ourselves ; 
‘the skill for working up these ma- 
terials is not of diffi 
the inhabitants of any country can 
easily make themselves masters of nau - 
tical science ; and as to the duties of 
—— seamen, their di 2 
‘quires but a very slender portion ¢ 
-knowledge ind datellects e chief 
‘thing requisite for rmaising other na- 
tions to our level is experience, atid 
~this we are giving them: How far are 
-we the riors of America? How 


FPSERERE 
He 


« ‘ orl 

It is therefore very obvious thata re- 
-mission of all the taxes levied upon the 
pairing of ships, would do compara- 
.tively nothing towards raising the Bri- 
tish vessel to a real equality with the 
foreign one. The bui and repair- 
ers of all denominations ought not 
to be able to buy their raw i 
at as cheap a rate as the foreign ones, 
but they ought to be able to buy their 
labour atas cheap a rate. The owners 
ought not only tobe able to. buy thei 
provisions, &c. at as 


t acquirement ; 


-ought to. be as low’ here as. they are 
abroad, and of course the standard of 
living ought to be.as lew here as it is 
abroad. Our landowners, farmers, and 
husbandry labourers ought to be re- 
_tluced to the condition of those of Rus- 
. sia ; our working classes t to live 
70n. potatees and for even 
-rye bread would be too costly, and our 


‘far do: Dutch and French mérchant- almost 


vessels rank ‘below our own? How .- 


much better are our sailors than those 
of Denmark and Norway?’ ‘There was 


a time when we were the inferiors of 


the new system be - 
severed in, the next change in aur tines 
that we shall have will be an increase ; 





caleulate the pos which the Navy is 
sustaining? Every other country in 
the world can build and navigate ships 
at a cheaper rate than we can do our- 
selves, and several of them can do it at 
less than half the cost that we are put 
to. Our trade with foreign nations is 
already, to a great extent, carried.on by 
foreign ships, and, asfar as ces 
go, it will soon be so carri 

altogether. i 

the colonies is suffering great injury. 
val power on the one hand, and feeding 
that of foreign nations on the other, 
how, we will ask, are the efficiency of 
eur Navy and our maritime supremacy 
to be preserved? We are not only 
ruiningour Shipping, but we are ruin- 
ing our Navy—we are labouring to the 
utmost for the fall and dismember- 
ment of the Empire. 


Notwithstanding all this, Mr Hus- 


kisson lately informed the ship-owners 
of Liverpool, that Ministers had no 
intention of changing their measures. 
They were to find the remedy for their 
distress in the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Such a or was to employ their idle 
ships in fetching foreign corn, and of 
course te cause a brilliant reduction of 
priees. After Mr Huskisson had made 
the speech on which we have been com- 
menting, Mr Baring made one which 


| wey Aries iy ascribed great part of 
; the Shipping Interest 
to ‘the Corn Laws. e self-same 
Mr Baring had declared a few nights 
previously, that if the ports were open- 
ed, foreign wheat ought to have a duty 
imposed upon it of 15s. or 18s. per 
quarter ; and he knew that at the mo- 
ment when he spoke, corn was at about 
as low a price as it could be grown for, 
according to the opinion of all parties. 
Mr ‘Bari i 
speech, if he wish to preserve his cha- 


racter. Agriculture is thus held upas . : 
- tive glut upon the whole.  Freights 


a victim which every trading body in 
' the cow oe — interest in sa- 
crificing. Isthe silk trade brought to 
distress? ‘Its distress must be remeved 
wet detcived of employment? ‘They 
vers ived o lo se 

mn ep get 


the Corn Laws.—Is the Shipping In« 


-ber of foreign 


Our ships are depriv 
-ment, in the trade between us and 
will never make a similar . Prussia 


CSepe. 


watsioceed "by into ruin? Pt is totie 


extricated ‘by the .importation of fo. 
reign corn, Interest after interest vis 
reduced to bankruptcy, and thenall are 
to be restored to solvency and 
ity by the bankruptcy of agriculture. 
One half of the population is to be.re~ 
duced to distress, to remove the dis- 
tress of the other half; but how the 
distress of the agriculturistsis to bere. 
moved when it takes place,’ is a:secret . 
which no one will di abe 
The history of the last seven years 
proves that on the average we grow.as 
much corn as we can consume, andthe 
new system must be injuring the con. 
sumption of corn greatly. en this 
is the case, if the ee obtain 
any employment worth notice in the 
fetching of foreign corn, it will speedi« 
ly involve the agriculturists in ruin. 
How then will matters stand? For 
each cargo that they will gain in the 
carrying of corn, they will lose five in 
the carrying of other things, from the 
reduced consumption of the agricultu- 
rists and the traders whom these em- 
ploy. The distress of agriculture would 
operate in the most fatal manner upon 
e Shipping Interest ; it would injure 
it more than any other trading Interest. 
But if foreign vessels obtain the carry 
ing trade in other things, what is to 
prevent them from obtaining it in 
corn? Nothing. The foreign corn, 
like other goods, will be brought in 
foreign vessels. 2 
It is the curse of what is called Free 
Trade, that it brings to distress every 


- Interest which it can be made to act 


upon. A a trifling import 
of Foreign Silks, is sufficient to reduce 
profits and wages ruinously through- 
out the whole Silk Trade, and to keep 
it under a perpetual glut; a compara~ 
tively s import of Foreign Corn 
would suffice to ruin the agricultu- 
rists ; and a comparatively small num 
fering the. whole Sh sly dane 
ing the whole Shipping In 
of employ~ 


» &e.; ‘they are thus 
upon the ‘other branches of the car 
rying trade, and they bring a destrue- 


and wages are beat down ruinously in 
the trade with foreign nations, and 
this beats. them down in the same 
manner in the colonial and coasting 


trades. : 
Our cotton weavers have — 
for many years in hungerand ° 
nee. Py rid 
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lated, not by the cost of provisions 
aa by what they ought to earn— 
the price of foreigu silks. In 
future their circumstances must only 
fluctuate between starvation and pe- 
nury—the very comforts of poverty will 
be above their reach. The same has 
been done to our sailors—they must 
now live like the foreign ones, or hun- 
. The same is to be done to the 
a a labourers as soon as possi- 
ble; a free trade in corn will speedily 
bring them to the condition of those 
of foreign countries. Every other In- 
terest that can be reached has been, 
or is to be, brought down in the same 
manner. 
Yet Mr Huskisson cries that all 
this is done for the benefit of Indus- 
try |—he supplicates that his abomi- 


nable system may be spared for the 


sake of Industry! Need we ask, to 
what condition have his changes 
brought the industry of the silk wea- 
vers? Need we ask, to what condi- 
tion have his changes brought the in- 
dustry of the sailors? Need we ask, 
to what condition have his changes 
brought the whole industry of the 
country P If idleness and starvation, 
and misery and crime, be all the be- 
nefits that he can confer on Industry, 
in Heaven’s name ! let him keep them 
to himself, and let Industry suffer as 
it suffered before that fatal day when 
he became the leader of the Ministry. 
Is there one man in the empire—set- 
ting aside Mr Huskisson and the Eco- 
thee dom ~~ see that this 
inging down of our prices, es, 
and standard of living, to the leve of 
those of other nations, must bring us 
down to the want and poverty and 
ignorance of other nations—must de- 
sttoy our consumption, and conse- 
quently destroy our trade, wealth, and 
@featness? * f 
ight eases le S citpoen- 
to the Liverpoo: wn 
ers, that the changes were in a great 
measure forced upon the Government 


was impossible for them to have any 
share in producing public distress. 
What next shall we witness from 
man’s vanity, presumption, and arro- 
gance? Mr Huskiasoo’s assertion on. 
such a point is of small value, and 
vee is the evidence that. these 
anges were “improvements”? Are 
we to find it in our sinking revenue 
and distressed trade? Are we to find 
it in the tide of tcy. and. 
starvation, which is overw g the 
nation? If not, where are we to look 
for it ? ; £ 
What we have said touching the 
Shi ping Interent has been addressed 
to the understanding, an@.to say any- 
thing to the heart, a aiabe be 
in these days very useless... Thi 
once ae pe There was a 
time when an a to. our country-~ 
men in behalf of “ THE aes 
Oax” and “ Woopen Watts” of 
Old England, would have been irresis-~ 
tible without the aid of statement 
and reasoning. There was a time 
when the nation would have rushed 
forward to a man to protect Britain’s 
“‘ Ricut Arm” from the experiments 
of Projectors ; and when public a 
nation would have consumed any Mi« 
nistry that shou!d have dared to give 
away the protection, privileges, and 
proud ascendancy of British seamen. 
There was a time when this trium 
of foreign ships over our own, would 
have filled the land with flame, and 
covered every face with mourning 
when our employing of such ships 
instead of our own, would have been 
held to be national infamy ; and when 
the demand of foreigners for the. sur- 
render of our maritime monopolies. 
and privileges would have been. an- 
swered only with the thunders of our 
cannon, even if it had been joined in 
by the whole universe. These times 
have passed away. Our cry is no 
longer “ Rute, Britannia! Britan~ 
NIA, RULE THE Waves!” we are wea-~ 
ry of the magnificent sceptre of the 
Ocean. In vain the glories of the 
past blaze around us—im vain the 
trophies and monuments of our naval 
heroes force themselves at every step 
upon our gaze and remembrance—ia 








ulgar, senseless outery 
bread, and the distress of agri- 


culture, is not prejudice, but know, 


dirty blue-jacket and trowsers of the 
pangs Le hallowed mr ye the 

is countrymen, is, with every 
cme chivalrous feeling, ridiculed 
and.cast off as a “ Prejudice.” And 
where is the profit? We have now 
reriounced as “‘ Prejudices” almost.all 
that our fathers taught us—we have 
now got the “ exploded ” of 
former times demolished, and our 


* what harvest are we reaping? 
ave ‘we been really divesting our- 
selves ‘of prejudices, or have we been 
embracing them ? we have renounced 


and philosophy! This belief, 
that the giving away of our trade to 
foreign nations will enrich us, is not: 
prejudice, but knowledge and philo.~ 
sophy! This sacrificing of our Ship- 
ping Interest for the benefit of com~ 
merce, is not prejudice, but knowledge 
and philosophy ! Thisidiatic doctrine, 
that cheapness drawn from the hank« 
ruptcy of the master, end: the starva« 
-_ = ~* workman, will make us 
wea prosperous, is not pre- 
judice, but knowledge and philteos 
phy! In een we hever were 
inion of prejudice until 
RnOWw—we never were to 
knowledge and philosophy until this 
moment. May Heaven in its mercy 
interpose between us and our suicidal 
frenzy, for its miraculous: interposi- 
tion can alone save us from the‘hor- 
rors of ruin and revolution ! 





CHELTENH. 


“ Dj,” says Mary, “ do speak, 

As you promised last week ; 

I have heard what will make you com- 
ply, 

You're the eldest, we'd rather 

You'd talk to my father ; 

The Major’s at Cheltenham, dear Di.” 


“ Pa,” says Di, “ in the Park 

There was nought to remark, 

But provincials and Paddington Bucks ; 
And Sir Astley speaks out, " 
That T ne’er shall grow stout 

Without clearing the biliary duets. 


“ ‘Fhe Opera soon pails, 

“fis too sultry for balls, 
Almack’s unattainable quite; 
Qne. should part with one’s wealth, 
Where quiet and health, 

And rational pleasures invite. 


* Then to stay. here, you know, 

Is 80 horribly low, 

Ww salt. ce 10 joke) wea 
We.s no 

For Parvenu folk, 
Possessing no country eonnections. 


“M, 1826. 


“ Then I can’t fee) at ease, 

While your chalkstones increase, 

The Chalybeates would act on your lime ; 
*Tis the full.Cheltenham season, 

So listen to reason, 

And do decompose them in time 


“ Not that 1 the least care, 1 

But speak it for Mary, 

Dear Jane, and Louisa, and Kate ; 

I shall join the eld folks, 

We shall meet my Aunt Stokes, 

And Anne will pass through with ber 
mate.” 


# I'l tell you what, Di, 

Since:the Major-fought shy, - 

‘You've turned.a blue stocking and quack ; 
But take your own way, 

For whatever you say, 

The four, other gawkies will back.” 


Now stow’d fore and aft, 
Like a tch craft, 

With im and bandboxes wide, 
Risk and money to.save, 

And make two horses slave, 

For our and a carrier begide, 
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Off starts the 

John Detler ations Berk 

That tub with a great rumble tumble, 
perch’d and low hung, 

pret er shoulder is wrung, 

Tis enough for to make a saint grumble." 


“ Dear me!” exclaims Miss, 

“ What a shame, Pape, ’tis, | 

Hack horses will neyer go fast ! 

What's the use of their keep ? 

I decigre he’s asleep— 

Thank Heav'n we're in Cheltenham at 
last.”” 


“ All stucco and shade, 

Lamps, music, parade, 

What a Heav’n upon earth to be at! 

Wake my father quick, Di, 

Lord Foodle rode by, 

Did you see him ?—he touch’d his white 
hat.” 


“ What a joy to adorn 

One’s charms in the morn, 

‘And mareh to the field point device, 
With nothing to de, but to talk of who's 


who, 
Drink water, walk, ride, and eat ice ! 


“ Then encountering full butt 

Folks you don’t like to cut, 

And puzzling for something to say ;’ 

“Did they light up last night Tom 
says it fail’d quite.” 

' How oppressively hot ’tis to day !”” 


“ Will the auction be full?” — 

* Bless my soul, Mr Bull!” — 

“ Mr Judkins—I can’t be mistaken— 
How are all-your fair daughters ? 

And how act the waters ? 

is it Beaurepos Cottage you’ve taken ?” 


“ Pshaw! give me no cot 

All paint and dry rot, 

Green trelliced the ninnies to bubbie ; 
When at Liddell’s hotel 

I sleep cool and feed well, 

At moderate charge and no trouble.”’ 


“ Every eye may decide 

Yon silk is twice dyed ;— 

No walking in peace for the crowd ; 
Who’s that man there, 

With his chain, seals, and ‘stare ?”’ 
‘Some monster from Bristol or Stroud.” 


While remarks such as 

Enlighten and please, 

To the font of Hygeia @ m, 
Where a priestess a4 

As round as the sides - 


Of her own overshadowing dome. 
Vou, XX. 
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As they turn from the pump, 
fa en ieee 
e lovers, avert your f 


Wreneh’d in bitter 


‘Might grin toca horey colin price. 


To and fro then they amble, 

With stomachs that wamble, 

Mid bowers of elm, chesnut, and lime ; 
Horns play as they sicken, 


‘The waters to quicken, 


Till aow comes the critical time. 


Alas! for a seat 
In some woodland retreat, 


Gy pac tatisigaas te ny OP 


There are claims one must feel - 
Which will bear no ap) 


“There are moments wtach fevel ell all tanks. 


© Oh dear! I could cry,” — 

* Good heavens, 1 shall die! 
Papa, I must really go home.””— 

« Pike beate, mp dear Jone, 

The first draught of the Seine, 

Or my touch of Malaria at Rome.” 


* O mercy defend us! 

The effect is tremendous, 

O Di, is it sulphur or steel ?”— 

“ Don’t plague me, my dear! 

My note-book’s not here, 

I can’t talk in the pain which I fee! ! ee 


T’other pint and a talkk— 

T’other tune and a walk, 

And now they feel easy, dear souts ! 
Grown slim and genteel 

As a racer or eel, 

And rampant for coffee and rolls. 


Then down with the pills 
And up to the hilis, 

One horse to a shandrydan ; 
Piled up to the heavens 
By sixes and-sevens, 


“Cut and drive his tail off, is the phan. 


Then home, dress and dine, 
And on sofa supine, 

Con reading-room sonnet or tay, 
Or the mystery and trade 

Of toadying display’d 

By the spruce Mr Vivian Grey. 


Great Cheltenham, all hail ! 
Keep eovering-the vale: 
With newly raised cireus and street ; 
In the tempest that’s brewing 
Of national ruin, 
Oh! grant the ‘sad world a retreat. 

i BuLies. 
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BANDANA ON EMIGRATION. - 


Tue country is indebted to Mr Wil- 
mot Horton for having drawn the at- 
tention of the legislature to the redun- 
dant state of the tion, and to the 
means of relief whi ra a> nepee sd 
be found by a new application of the 
parochial asessment. ‘<That there are, 

extensive districts in Ireland, and 
in districts in England and Scotland, 
a very considerable portion of able- 
bodied and active labourers beyond 
that number to which any existing 
demand for labour can afford employ- 
ment ;—that = effect hos this redun- 
dancy is not only to reduce a of 
this population to a great degree iF des- 
titution and misery, but also to dete- 
riorate the general condition of the la- 
bouring classes ;—that by its produ- 
cing a supply of labour in excess, as 
compared with the demand, the wages 
of labour are necessarily reduced to a 
minimum, which is utterly insufficient 
to supply that population with’ those 
means of support and subsistence 
which are necessary to secure a healthy 
and satisfactory condition of the com- 
munity ;—that, in England, this re- 
dundant population has been in part 
supported by a parochial rate, which, 
according to the reports and evidence 
of Committees of: the House of Com- 
mons, specially appointed to consider 
the subject, threatens, in its extreme 
tendency, to absorb the whole rental 
of the country ;—and that in Ireland, 
where no such parochial rate exists by 
law, and where the redundancy is 
found in a still | eye degree, a con- 
siderable part of the population is de- 
pendent for the means of support on 
the precarious source of charity, or is 
compelled to resort to habits of plun- 
der‘and spoliation for the actual means 
of subsistence,”—are all painful facts, 
which, though often admitted as in- 
disputable, the “ Rerort FRoM THE 
Serect ComMITTEE ON EMIGRATION 
FROM THE UnittED Kincpom” has so 
entirely established, that both govern- 
ment and the legislature satay tae 
insensible to their most important du- 
ties, if measures be not earnestly and 
speedily adopted to ayert the conse- 


quences. 

Sufficient attention, however, has 
not been paid by the Committee to 
another fact no less alarming,—a fact 
which is too generally considered as 


but of a temporary nature ;—L allude 
to the increase of: mechanical inven. 
tions, calculated to diminish the value 
of manual labour, and which, in effect 
and influence on society, is precisely 
similar to an increase of population be- 
yond the means of subsistence. ‘To 
this evil,—for such, in’ its imme- 
diate pressure, it must be admittéd’to 
be,—it would almost seem there is no 
remedy in emigration. It is a result 
of the apes of knowledge, stimu- 
lated by the commercial spirit, and 
only to be abated by the emasculation 
of the one, and the arrest of the other. 
The enmity of the populace against 
machinery arises from an indistinct 
perception of this truth.. They feel 
and see that the mechanical aids of 
labour contract the sources of their 
employment,—diminish their own va- 
lue in the market ; and therefore it 
is, that, by destroying the machines, 
they expect to renew the demand for 
their personal skill, as well as to deter 
capitalists from having recourse to the 
use of mechanical inventions. 

The evil arising from the excessive 
use of machinery, springs from what 
are called the occasional spurts of 
trade. Sudden orders from the mer- 
chant cause inordinate exertions on the 
part of the manufacturer; who, not 
finding operatives’ sufficient at those 
times to enable him to execute his or- 
ders, avails himself in consequence of 
the suggestions of ingenuity to supply 
the deficiency. Thus it has come to 
pass, from time to time, that new ac- 
cessions have been made to the manu- 
facturing machines of the country, 
until they have, to a great degree, su- 
perseded the labour of man.. It is un- 
necessary to dwell at greater length 
respecting the fact to which I am here 
adverting. But that some remedy is 
required to correct the evil of redun- 
dant machinery, as well as that of 
redundant population, admits of no 
doubt whatever ; and the important 
—_— of emigration cannot be fully 

etermined without some previous ex- 
athination of the direct effect and ten- 
dency of mechanical auxiliaries to la- 
bour on the condition and’ circum- 
stances of the operatives. For it is 
quite clear, that although it may be 
practicable, on the part of the ye 
ture, to provide asylums for a 
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portion of the existing redundant po- 
pulation in those countries and colo- 
nies, to which it would appear the 
Committee is i emigration 
should be directed, it is yet no less 
certain, that there is an ever-increasing 
adversary to the employment of man 
that requires to. be repressed and re~ 
gulated, however obnoxious the idea 
of such a proceeding may be to the 
dogmas of political economy. fF am 
here considering the subject practi- 


cally ; not calling in question any of 


the established principles of a science, 
the theoretic beauty of which has been 
of late too often worshipped, to the 
neglect of that expediency which is 
the vital principle of all busineés. 
Wisdom requires that the right should 
be the pervading spirit of legislation ; 
but she also allows, that the expedient 
is sometimes more beneficial in prac- 
tice, as applied to the concerns and 
comforts of life. 

Admitting then the fact, which I 
think the inquiries‘ of Mr Horton’s 
Committee has established, viz. that 
redundant population is practically 
found to repress industry, I do not 
see how it can be shown that thin- 
ning the labouring class will be a pub- 
lic benefit ; I think, on the contrary, 
that the views of the Committee in 
this respect have been somewhat fal- 
lacious. It seems to be assumed, that 
the remedy to redundant population 
is the removal of paupers—of mere la- 
bourers, and that this is so true and 
indisputable, that Parliament should 
provide the means of carrying it into 
effect at the public expense. But a 
very brief consideration of one or two 
iruisms, will show that there has been 
at least some mistake in taking that 
for granted which is obviously very 
questionable, By reducing the num- 
ber of labourers in the market, you 
increase the price of labour. Now, is 
it not a fact, which no one is disposed 
to question, that the price of labour in 
this country, even with all its mecha- 
nical aids, is already so high that we 
are daily incurring the risk, in conse= 
quence, of not being able to compete 
in the produce of our industry with 
the manufacturers of other countries ? 
Can it then be a sound principle to 
proceed upon, in discussing the practi- 
cable means of leading emigration, to 
assume, that the class who should be 
encouraged to emigrate, is that from 
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which our labourers are derived ?—I 
think not—and this leads me back to 
the consideration of what I have al- 
ready stated with respect to the evil 
arising from the excessive use of ma- 
chinery. I admit, all that the Com- 
mittee has stated with to the 
evil of redundant ulation, but T 
deny,—and here it is that I am at -is- 
sue with Mr Horton,—TI deny that the 
evil which weighs upon tlie energies 
of this country arises from any excess 
in the number of the labouring class— 
but from a cause to which the Com- 
mittee has not once adverted—and I 
will here state it somewhat conspicu- 
ously. THE EVIL WHICH THIS COUN- 
TRY IS SUFFERING FROM HER OVER- 
TRADING, IS OWING TO.TOO MUCH 
OF THE INTELLIGENCE AND CAPITAL 
OF THE COMMUNITY BEING DIRECT- 
ED 10 TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 
The corrective, I agree with Mr Hor- 
ton, is emigration. Much of the in- 
telligence, and much of the wealth; 
at present exclusively directed to im- 
provements in manufactures, would 
be much more advantageously employ 
ed, both for the rs and for 
kingdom, could it be directed to pur- 
poses of colonization. In these times, 
a young man with probably a thou- 
sand pounds or two of capital, well 
educated and enterprising, devotes 
himself to some branch of commerce; 
and shares in the precarious fortunes 
inherent to trade of afl kinds. He adds 
to the number of those who are al- 
ready producing more than can be 
consumed ; his intelligence incites him 
to adopt those inventions which 
enable his small capital to be brought 
in its operations into an advan 
competition with greater establish- 
ments than his own; and, stim d 
by the occasional spurts of. trade, he 
increases his machines till: he has ei- 
ther suffered in the revulsion, or has 
mastered his. ambition, and retired 
from business with the fruit of some 
fortunate adventure. For there is no 
longer in the commerce and manu- 
— of this country re? in a 
at old regular dealin, 
foundations of her at e€8~ 
tablished. Everythi 
business is now liab 
vicissitudes—ingenuity and i 
gence.is constantly on the stretch, and 
the discoveries of the one,‘ and ‘the 
correspondence ‘of the other, often 
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health of the 


land, but of Furope er 

Now the inference I would draw 
from these palpable facts is, that the 

aruigeation, which I agree with Mt 
to emigration, which I r 
Horton should be essentially volun- 
t not to be extended direct- 
ly to mere labourers, but to those 


persons who, of some capi- 
tal and imeligene, would employ 
their money and their activity in esta- 


‘plantations in the colonial 
lands. By thinning the number of this 
class of persons, from whom the ma- 
nufacturing and commercial classes 
are principally, if not altogether, re- 
cruited, you would diminish the 
number of those who foster mechani- 
cal ingeout to excess, you would 
also reduce the number of those who 
by their mercantile adventures—often 

ones—to new and foreign coun- 
erertcading, the orl of which 1s more 
, the e which is more 

obyious than that of a redundant po- 
pulation ; and you would create a new 
class, who, instead of training multi- 
tudes to the loom and mill, would 
draw from the mother country, as 
plantation servants, thousands of those 


who are at present subjected to the 
valetudinarian fortunes of artizans. 
But the question, how is this to be 


done? seems, at the first 
difficult of a practical solution, than 
even the scheme of parochial assess- 
ment contemplated by Mr Horton. 
That there is one great difficulty in 
the way must be admitted :—a system 
of emigration, founded on the princi- 
ple of drawing from the mother coun- 
try the cadets of manufactures and 
commerce, and converting them into 


planters, evidently presupposes a 
change to be effected in public opinion, 
and in the circumstances of trade. 


nce, more 


2 mea- 
sures of incaleulable influence have 
been indirectly carried into effect in 
furtherance, it may be said, of the ob- 
ject. The accidents of commeree, and 
the universal persuasion that it no 
longer affords an adequate return to 
the requisite industry and capital, 
have produced a very general distaste 
among young men towards every spe- 
cies of mercantile om. paler At 
this nt time, a mu num- 
ber are directing themselves to pro- 
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fessional studies than in any former 
period: In so far, then, I would say 
there is already an existing tendency 
in the state of opinion favourable to the 
reception of any general propel which 
would afford a reasonable chance of 
success to those, who, without being 
directly in the class of gentlemen, have 
acquired the advantages of su 
education, and are ambitious of bet- 
tering their condition by ernployment. 
But the idea of quitting the enjoy- 
ments of society, and settling alone in 
the depths of a forest, with years of 
inevitable toil before them, is yet too 
repulsive to be entertained. Were 
there, however, any preparation made 
for them in the colonies, were the ap- 
prehension of unvaried solitude and 
unmitigated toil removed, and a cer- 
tain competeney of social intercourse 
and np ose assured to them, the 
rospect 0 ing into a new countr 

Coan} be lightenal of half its + cy 
But could Government undertake to 
do this? I think it ought not; be- 
cause governments never can be proper 
traders, and the measures here contem- 
plated are purely of a trading character. 
It has happened, however, that seve- 
ral institutions have been recently 
formed on a great scale, calculated to 
supply the desideratum ; and I shall 
now proceed to show in what manner 
they may be advantageously employ- 
ed in promoting the relief to. which 
emigration can alone minister. 

It has been remarked that some- 
times the events which occur in the 
very thoroughfares of business appear 
to be regulated by instinct, and that 
things are done and enterprises under- 
taken, for which it would be difficult 
to assign previously any satisfactory 
reason, either as to their utility or 
their expediency ; although, in the 
end, they are found to have felicitously 
anticipated, as it were with the fore- 
sight of Providence, some general 
change which has afterwards come to 
pass in the state and circumstances of 
the world. Much of what has hap- 
pened in the present age bears an im- 
press of this character, and none of it 
more than the occurrences which bave 
lately so shaken the whole frame of 
our commercial system. For exem- 
ple, it is not difficult to discern in the 
symptoms of what has been called the 
joint-stock maria, the congregating of 
the elements of a new system of trade 


and of national intercourse. —The fluc- 
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tuations of credit and. prosperity had 
begun to excite that distrust which has 
latterly bean 50 deeply and so widely 
felt ; and perhaps it may be said that 
the extraordinary avidity with which 
join associations were sought 
after, had its origin in the apprehen- 
sion with mien ne * - com- 

ive establishments, for the rea- 
Prentfodel to, were secretly regard- 
ed; at least it will be difficult to 
show that they have not indicated the 
rise and progress of a moral change 
in the sentiments of mankind with 
respect to the methods and principles 
of carrying on business. I am of opi- 
pion that they clearly demonstrate an 
actual mutation in the notions with 
which the cadets of trade regard com- 
mercial and manufacturing underta- 
kings, and that they are working out 
some natural check on that excessive 
application of mechanical ingenuity, 
which is as dangerous to the welfare 
of the country as a redundant popula- 
tion. 

I have no inclination to enter into 
the immediate causes of the present 
extraordinary national embarrassment 
and distress. The existence of that em- 
barrassment and distress admits, un- 
fortunately, of no question ; as little 
can it be questioned that so sudden a 
blight as we have seen fall upon a state 
of No greater prosperity than was to 
be expected from univeral peace 
among a people of highly excited en- 
ergies, and of a degree of 
knowledge and intelligence without 
parallel in the history of mankind, 
must have originated in some single 
and singular error of legislation or of 
government, 

The mistake of Ministers in treat-~ 
ing the public debt as an embodied ca- 
pital instead of the estimated value of 
an annuity, and in reducing the value 
of that annuity by lowering the rate 
when it should have been increased, 
had the effect of. bringing out among 
the class of speculators, those who had 
previously been but inert. capitalists, 
by whom the aids to public and pri- 
vate credit were occasionally supplied. 
By the reduction in the value of the 
national annuities, those passive a- 
massers of capital were excited into 
active agents, and were sent in quest 
of the means of drawing an equiva- 
lent for the income which they for- 
merly derived by the old way of 
“ putting forth to. usury.” The more, 
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infant, thet toorenos of Uitpiatens, rs, With 
respect to what is called the reducti 
of the interest of the national debt, is 


considered, the more does .it 
at once prodigious and inexplicable 
Nor will it be easy to give a plain an- 


swer to this simple question—How 
could Ministers, while it was so felt 
and acknowledged that an accumula- 
tion of capital was taking place in the 
kingdom beyond what the exigences of 
Government and of trade required, 
commit such,.a mistake, as to throw 
the surplus idle upon the hands of the 
community, when, by increasing the 
value of the national annuities, pay- 
able under the name of the interest of 
the national debt, by creating a new 
stock at a higher rate, they might at 
once have absorbed the greater part oi 
that surplus, and thereby reduced the 
neminal amount of that debt, so as to 
have rendered the sinking fund appli- 
cable to the public expenditure, or to 
the reduction of the taxes? 

The first effect of throwing the sur- 
plus capital back on the hands of those 
who were possessed of no immediate 
means of employing it, led to.the faci- 
lity of contracting those foreign loans 
by which a hectical prosperity, in 
consequence of the remittance of then 
being made in merchandise, was in- 
duced in the general commerce of the 
country. The next was the joint- 
stock speculations, by which inordi- 
nate profits were expected from smal! 
investments, as if the difficulty of em- 
ploying money to advantage with the 
aid of individual-exertion, was to be 
overcome by the most expensive modes 
of all commercial management. The 
mischief, however, has eeded no 
farther. The bubbles of the foreign, 
loans have almost, without any excep- _ 
tion, all burst, and with as few ex- 
ceptions, the joint-stock commercial 

emes have likewise ended in ya~- 
pour. One or two of the mining as- 
sociations still exist, and are still blos- 
soming with promises, but only the 
companies which have reference to eo- 
lonization, remain entire and unques- 
tioned ; indeed, of all the projects so 
greedily adopted by the public during 
the last twe years, these still appear to 
be the best adapted to the circum- 
stances in which the country finds it- 
ont peeet It is by undertakings of 
this kind only, that, the desiderata we 
so. much require may be, obtained. 
These desiderata are—first, the_ re, 
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pression of that excessive employ 

of mechanical errr ch the 
value of manual labour been so 
much reduced ; and, second, the re- 
moval of that redundant population, 
the existence of which the Report of 
the Emigration Committee has so com- 
Pletely trated. By those ‘sort 
the 


ies, many who encourage 

nical aids of labour, may, in 
the end, be led to devote their capital 
and intelligence to colonial underta- 
kings, and by them also may employ- 
ment be found in the colonies for those 
whose vocations have ceased at home. 
~ However effectively the business of 
transporting emigrants from an old 
country, and planting with them co- 
lonies in a new, may be m 
public officers, it can never be a legi- 
timate application of the powers and 
means of Government. Mankind can 
only be judiciously employed for their 
own advantage, or for the advantage 
of those by whom they are hired’; 
but this axiom is set aside when go- 
vernments undertake to plant colo- 
nies, unless it be for such indispen- 
sible purposes as gave rise to the co- 
lony of Botany Bay. Colonists like 
those from Ireland, under Mr Hor- 
ton’s experiments, are altogether of 
an artificial character. They afford no 
example by which, in one respect, 
their success can be said to prove any- 
thing advantageous in the system. 
Men carried free of expense to a dis- 
tant country, there provided with main- 
tenance for twelve months, and set up 
with a capital by which they may, 
with only their own labour, sped 
realise many comforts, can only fail, 
by some great moral defect, to afford 
consolatory spectacles to those who 
will be at the expense of such costly 
benevolence. Let me not be’ here, 
however, misunderstood—the utmost 
credit is due to Mr Horton, both for 
the liberality and the constancy with 
which he has followed out his experi- 
ments. He has shown what may be 
done for a definite expense, and that 
with the most entire success; but there 
let him now stop. He has instituted 
and carried into effect an important 
experiment, which no indwidual nor 
private association would have pro- 
bably ventured to enter upon ; but, 
asa statesman, he should let the re- 
sult work out its own proper effect 
that was:wanted in the way of expe- 
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— been done, and Bast: done, 
er his auspices—and fur- 
nished ‘the legislaturé with results 
which may be safely taken as the basis 
of those méasurés by which a ste 
system of emigration can alone be pro- 
perly organized. 'The future business, 
ever, of removing the redundant 
population; should be left to’the en- 
terprise of private or of ‘associated 
speculators, and no doubt Mr Horton 
contemplated this in the probable ef- 
fects of his experiments—at least I am 
inclined to think so; for while his 
emigrants from Ireland were in the 
process of being settled in Canada, it 
is pretty generally understood that he 
was at the same time indirectly coun- 
tenancing the formation of several 
companies, the objects of which would 
seem to render them the fittest agents, 
or middle powérs, for managing 
a system of emigration on the very 
largest scale ; I say indirectly, because 
his official situation must have pre- 
cluded him from taking any immediate 
part in the institution of those asso- 
ciations which have been formed in 
connexion with the colonial depart- 
ment ; indeed, had he not approved of 
them in the initiatory propositions, 
they never could have been establish- 
ed with the concurrence of Government 
in the manner they have been, both by 
acts of Parliament and by charters of 
incorporation. In so far, then, I do 
think that much of the good which, in 
a national point of view, may result 
from the joint-stock colonization com- 
panies, may be ascribed to Mr Horton; 
and that if those companies were not 
formed with reference to his system of 
emigration, they have been fortunately 
formed at a time when they may assist 
in carrying that system into operation 
upon the most comprehensive scale, 
to the universal benefit of the empire. 
The precise purposes and objects of 
the Australian and of the Van Dieman’s 
Land Companies, have never, it is true, 
been very cléarly explained to the pub- 
lic—I have not been able to learn whe- 
ther they are in any way likely‘to as- 
sist in removing the redundant popu- 
lation of the kingdom, either by carry- 
ing off paupers, or by holding out in- 
ducements to a superior class of per- 
sons to emigrate to their territories. 
But though they may have been form- 
ed merely as conimercial adventures, 
and strictly on commercial principles, 
edlonization must follow'in the train 
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of their éperations... If. they are: only 
Commercial, they will yet show. the 
way to those countries in which. they 
have acquired lands; and should the 
become altogether ‘colonial, they wi 

asylums for the: emigrants, 
without which: emigration can never 
be reduced into a system calculated to 
afford regular relief to the mother coun- 
try—Regions of which little more than 
the geographical position is known, are 
not exactly those to which emigration, 
with any respect for the social charities, 
can be directed, and. coercion at first 
may be n ‘to effect a colonial. 
establishment in them. But although 
both in Australia and in Van Dieman’s 
Land, the employment of. the: convict 
and the outcast is at present an object 
of primary importance,- the here- 
after cannot be far distant when the 
two Companies, established for the 
improvement of those countries, will 
find it their interest to provide for 
the reception of a better race of set- 
tlers, even to the exclusion of that class 
for the employment of whom they have 
been ostensibly formed. 

But if these two companies are of a 
commercial character, it would seem 
that the Canada Company, established 
at the same time, is altogether a colo- 
nial undertaking. By the prospectus 
of that Company, a copy of which is 
now before me, it appears to have been 
formed to remove at once a great ob- 
stacle to the improvement of the pro- 
vince of Upper Canada, and to supply 
manyeftective means and modes both of 
relief and of benefit to the mother coun- 
try. It is, indeed, worthy of remark, 
that the causes which led to the forma- 
tion of the Canada Company, afford a 
remarkable instance of that instinctive 
preparation for “ coming events,” of 
which I have so specially spoken—for 
by them the means have been provided 
to induce a better class of persons to 
emigrate—(that intelligent class pos- 
sessed of small capitals, . respecting 
whom I have said so much)—than 
would ever have thought. of passing at 
once from the bosom, of society into 
the wilds of the forest ; and it is in 
this particular, that, as an agent, or 
auxiliary, to. emigration, the Canada 
Company merits particular attention. 

mn the two Canadas were consti- 
tuted independent provinces, with le- 
gislatures for themselves, two-sevenths 
of all the ungranted lands, in lots of 
two hundred acres each, were reserved 
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for the crown, and for the. maintenance 
ofa «Protestant clergy. This reserva- 
tion was at the time. d-as ju- 
(licious, and -theoreti it would be 
commendable—were the manner of 
making the reservation improved ; as 
it happened, however, it became a curse 
to the country, it scattered the popu~ 
lation ree through ~~ rent it 
prevented t x ey of highways, 
and imposed a heavy burden, where 
highways were made, upon the proprie- 
tors and_ settlers of,:the contiguous 
lands—for: the crown: reserves were 
allowed: to lie waste, and the . clergy 
reserves were occupied by tenants: of 
the most necessitous class. It proved, 
indeed, such an intolerable nuisance. 
that loud complaints rese, year after 
year, stronger and stronger against it. 
The appropriation of the reserves was 
in consequence felt to be a measure 
that would soon become inevitable : 
but in, the advanced state of the pro- 
vince, to make such .an‘ appropriation 
to individuals for the customary. fees, 
would neither have been judicious nor 
justifiable. .For many of the reserved 
lands, by having become surrounded 
with cultivation, had acquired great 
comparative value ; and it was obvious 
that the money which might be .ob- 
tained from the sale of them, would 
prove a desirable acquisition to the re- 
venues of the province. It was, how- 
ever, no less obvious, that the expenses 
of-an official apparatus for effecting 
sales (if the sales were to be under- 
taken by Government itself) would 
leave but a small residue for the trea- 
sury. An offer, I have understood, 
was made to effect the sales on the 
principle of a. mercantile consignment 
—the agent to be paid a commission 
upon the proceeds received ; but for- 
tunately, both for the mother country 
and the colony, this plan, though it 
might have proved in the end more 
profitable in point of immediate reve- 
nue to Government; was not adopted, 
and the more comprehensive scheme 
of disposing of the whole in one con- 
tract to a company was preferred ;—I 
say fortunately the latter was prefer- 
red ; because, simply selling the lands 
would not have ensured any particu- 
lar benefit to the province, and assu- 
redly would not have held out any in- 
ducement to the better oot of pers ae 
willing to emigrate what al- 
ready existed ; whereas, by interest- — 
ing a great Company in the prosperity 
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of the pro , and by binding it, in 
pr seer Darr mana, % un- 
dertake. ap, BH improvements, an 
immediate t was obtained for 
the public, whilst a medium was es- 
tablished by which the intending emi- 
grant was obtain the best informa- 
tion respecting the country, arrange 
the. safest means of conveyance for 
himself, his friends, and his family, 
and even contract before his depar- 
ture from this country, that a house 
should be p for his reception, 
a ion of land cleared around it, 
and planted with a sufficiency of what 
the Americans call “ bread-stuffs,” to 
supersede the necessity of that com- 
fortless toil, which has hitherto been 
the greatest objection to emigration 
with persons of delicate habits in the 
possession of some little fortune, and 
ae to the minor luxuries of 
ife. 

But to return to the objects of the 
Canada Company. That corporation, 
as the prospectus states, was originally 
fi to purchase the crown and the 
clergy reserves—to remove the impe- 
diment which they opposed to the im- 
provement of the colony, and to carry 
ito effect, upon an extensive scale, 
such measures as the Company might 
find it of advantage to its own inte- 
rests to adopt, for augmenting the va- 
lue of its possessions, either A open- 
ing roads, and other means of inter- 
course, or of encouraging the cultiva- 
tion of articles of export ; for many of 
which, the rich soil and genial climate 
of the western portions of the country 
are particularly favourable. It would 
seem, however, by different notices 
which have from time to time appear- 
ed in the newspapers, that the Cana- 
dian clergy have o the alienation 
of their lands, and have by that oppo- 
sition hitherto prevented the Company 
from going into operation. By the re- 
sult of a recent public meeting of the 
subscribers to the Company, I have ob- 
served that, in consequence, the claim 
to the clergy reserves has been renoun- 
ced ; and that in lieu of them, Govern- 
ment has granted an extensive,entire 
territory, a change, however advanta- 
geous to the Company, the actual in- 
habitants and proprietors of the pro- 
vince eannot approve, in as much as 
it leaves the clergy reserves as great an 
impediment as ever to the progress of 
settlement. It is, indeed, not easy to 
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comprehend the motive by which Go- 
vernment has been actuated in this 
matter, after having procured the 
means of removing a great acknow- 
ledged and intolerable grievance, to 
forego that advatitage, and to consent 
to the ity of the evil.» It can. 
not fail to rouse the complaints of the 
se and to lead to controversies 
odious and invidious. For it 
appears by the evidence attached to 
e report of the Emigration Commit- 
tee, that the members of the establish. 
ed church, as it is called—but whiy so 
called in Canada requires explanation. 
—bear but an insignificant proportion. 
to the numbers of other Christians 
in the country. In the Lower House 
of the Legislature, it is stated, that 
there are but. two or three Church of 
England members. Is it then to be 
supposed that the others will quietly 
submit to see the value of their pro- 
perty retarded by the inordinate pre- 
tensions of the leaders of ‘an inconsi- 
derable sect? For the denomination 
of sect fitly applies to the members of 
the Church of England in Upper Ca- 
nada, there being in point of fact no 
privileged church in that province. 
Every denomination of Christians may 
there hold any situation whatever, 
even the governorship of the pro- 
vince ; exercise every franchise to which 
the most favoured class of Protestants 
in this country can lay claim ; and 
both Catholics and Presbyterians do at 
this very time hold some of the high- 
est and most responsible offices and 
situations in the province. But the 
concession in policy which has been 
unfortunately made in this instance, 
is a topic foreign to my present pur- 
se; and I have dwelt perhaps too 
ong upon it, especially as nothing 
which might be said here on the sub- 
ject, can either prevent or stimulate 
that search and investigation by-which 
it will be tested elsewhere. It has, 
however, afforded me an opportunity 
of stating to persons desirous of poli- 
tical infiuence,, that whatever their 
religious creed may be, provided only 
that it has Christianity for its basis, 
there is a portion of the British em- 
pire where the entire privileges of Bri- 
tish subjects may be enjoyed, without 
the baleful and invidious distinctions 
which so.often endanger the tranquil- 
lity and allegiance of the United King- 
dom. a 
i 
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By the new contract between ’ the 
Canada y and Governmént— 


at least as understand it—the means . 
of the Company to accommodate va- » 


rious descriptions of. emigrants are 
eatly extended, while, by being al- 
owed to appropriate a large portion 
of the purehase-money to public im- 
provements within its own territory, 
it provides for. the settlersin that part 
of the country a fund for the open- 
ing, of roads and : communications, 
which will secure them against one of 
the heaviest duties that settlers have to 
amecye By a crown reserves, ape 
tained by the Company, ) consisting 
ry thousand de lots, scatter- 
ed all over the settled: portions of. the 
province, individuals or families, who, 
on account of the previ nents 
of me friends, dope fees a of 
sitting down in any parti ‘ district, 
can be accommodated according to 
their wishes ; while. another descrip- 
tion of persons—those possessed of 
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degree, the views of the Canada Com 


417 
nore capital, and’ proposing to form 
nay in 


plantations ‘on @ 
like manner find eligible situations:in 


pany, it is therefore evident, that an 


ws re en thoes in our colo- 
ial system, as far as respects emigra« 
tion to Canada, has been :achieved. 
But as it is my intention, as. | aS 
I can, to explain the manner in-¥ 
this Company, as I-conecive, ought to 
-proceed, in order-to realise the expec 
tations which are: probably formed of 
it, Eshall conclude these cursory 
servations for the 


if pos oval 7 BanDana.”: 
_ Glasgow, 31st July 1826. sue 


Since tlie foregoing was written, I 
hhave received from @ ¢ : 
the following note, detailing, in some 


i 


pany. 


** Emigration to Canada. 


“ The Canada Cee having concluded their arrangements with Govern- 


ment, for the purchase 


the Crown Reserves and a 


rge Terkirory in 


Upper Canada, might now enter into contracts with individuals, or with so- 


tieties, disposed to settle in that healthy and fertile coun 


“The Reserves are scattered in lots of 200 acres each, over all the located 


and cultivated townshi 
the St Clair, along the 


in the province, extending from the river Ottawa to 
nks of Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, above 500 miles, 


and consist of the richest soil, under @ climate in no respect inferior to that of 
the state of New York. The Tearirory is united on two sides with ranges 
of those townships, and is equally advantageously situated, having access to it 


by water along the other boundaries. 


“The Company does not intend to send out settlers, nor to give direct encou- 
ragement to emigrants destitute of property, because undertakings of that kind 
y in 


may be done to 
sing either detac 
for co-operation and society. 


ter advantage 


“ The Company, when required, will 


houses ag may be 
bably be disposed of according to the 

“T. Lots 
tage. Such lots to be di 
than 1s. per acre. If the house and.cl 


within a certain number of years. by an 


“TI. Lots similarly p to be 


acre on lease ; but the purchaser to ‘be 


prepared for settlement by clearing five acres, and buildi 
of at in annual payment of probably little more 


dividuals possessed of capital purcha- 


lots or larger tracts, or by families uniting their means 


ially clear lots, gnd build .such 


for the ay te of settlers... Their lands will pro- 
0. 


wing seven classes : 


a cot- 


ing cost £50, that,ssumrto be redeemed 


nual instalments, : 
i of at a rent-supposed of 2s. 


owed the option at any time wi 


the first fifteen years, to purchase the lot at 20 years’ value of the rental. 
“III. Lots to be sold for realy money, without improvements. 


“IV. Lots to be sold payable 
five years, as may be on, 
“'V. Lots to 


y instalments in ten years, seven years, and 


sold, with improvements, for ready money, 


“ VI. Lots to be sold, with improvements, payable by instalments. 
* VII. Lots to be sold, with or without improvements, . 


purchasers paying 
down a certain fee, or grassum ; the land remaining subject to a small quit-rent 


or feu-duty. 
Vou. XX. 
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apiece OE tts 0p 4 
A bred to who arrives in Canada with L.i00, 
sy, to Aenean dt 0 cory Sete noted, leok forward to the:enjoyment of com. 
fort and as a proprieter of land, on which, ing to the terms 
» he may have but little or no rent to pay, avs 
and neither tithes nor poor-rates. With persuns of this description the Com. 
nena ee cnenibodaing pian @s. 
‘At the office, and from the agents of the meng, chee by personal appli 
, or by letter (post paid), information at all times be 
garding vessels bound for Canada, the rates of freight amd passage, stores re. 
quisite for the voyaze, and assistance will be given te parties when em 
them from unnecessary trouble and expense. ge Bean vere 
weady. for ication, compiled from actual survey, in which the districts, 
townships, are all exhibited ; and those in which the Company 
have lands are ly distinguished. At the offices of the Company, and 
een te RY soma township, with the Compuiry’s Lote therein 
, will be open for public inspection; so that emigrants may, 
before departure, select any particular neighbourhood in the country, of 
_ which they may have acquired information, or where they may have ‘friends 


y 
‘¢ Emigrants who have money to take wish dieses, willy epee paying it into the 
in Lo , or to their agents at the ont~ports, receive 
orders for the amount, payable either at Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, or York ; 





N.B. The Commpnaz bes not yet published vay | view of their intended pro- 


ings; 80 that, although the foregoing has been made up from conversa- 
tions with gentlemen in the age eat By ce, it is not to be considered as the 
entire plan of operation which may be ultimately carried into effect, but only 
as an outline of the views on which that plan will be formed. 





‘A WATERY GRAVE. 
* And have loved thee, Ocean!” —Byrnon. 


Wuen this frail form returns to dust, 
‘As very soon, T ween, it must, 

‘it to the deep, sea, 
And ‘wear no table weeds for me ! 


Oh! day me not in earth to sleep— 
Thiers 1 coud never rest— 

Give, give my ashes to the deep, 
It is my last request! 


Ye creatures of 'the pathless deep, 
My heart is yours—the bauble keep— 
Do with it a8 yoo ‘will. 
I little reck where it may lie, 
So 'that from ‘man’s unhallow’d eye 
It may be sacred still. 


ze) have curb’d nn ede ane 
‘stron ‘straggle re 
Because I ill con brook ' 
That the cold crowd, whose breasts of steel 
Have never felt—as I can feel— 
on its secrets look. 





The Watery Grave. 
Lonely I feel amidst the crowd— 
Lonely my grave shall: be, 
When I am wrapp’d in my weedy shroud, 
Under thy waves, oh Sea! 


eyes -open’d on thy face 
they saw the light ; 
Aud theu shalt be my resting place 
When they are clesed in ni 


 In.some existence, now forget, 

- » knvust. have been thy child— 

And ‘tis from thee that I inherit 
is. ceaselens~-reatlessness of spirit. 
or when I watch thy waters roll, 

Pet oa ot 
iz TA murmur greets soul - 


music we were wont to love 
days of bliss gone by, 
fter years the soul can meve 
Almost to ageny, 
And make it longing, lingering, cast 
yearning look upon the past— 
does thy hellow voice awake 
ings that all my being sbake ; 
its juring sound I hark, 
‘Oh ! I cam scarce forbear 


= ®. 
Yon ship:that ploughs her way 
Over the waters green, 
Leaves not a trace to say 
Where she hath been. 


So doth the sweetest flower, 

When it hath bloom’d its hour, 
Yield up its fragrance to the wind, 
And leave ne vestiges behind. 


And so would I, when I am not, 

y down in peace, a orgot— 
A salt wave for a winding-sheer— 
The. winds to howl my dirge ; 

And all the tears that flow for me 
Wept by the sounding surge. 

Then lay me not in earth to sleep— 
There I could never-resps 

Give—give my ashes to the deep— 
It is my last request. 


Brighton. 
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SKETCHES OP ENGLISH CHARACTER. 


MY GODMOTHERS. 


Or one of my godmothers Irecol« 


lect but little. She lived at a distance, - 


and seldom came in my way. The 
little, however, that I do remember 
of her, is very pleasing. She was the 
wife of a dignified clergyman, and re- 
sided chiefly in a great Cathedral town, 


to which I once or twice a 
my father, whose near relation she had 
ied . 


. She was a middle-aged: wo- 
man, with sons and daughters amen 
settled in life, and must in her yout 

have been exceedingly lovely ; indeed, 
in spite of an increase of “sige which 
had greatly injured her » she 
might still be deemed a model of ma- 
tronly beauty. Her face was in the 
highest d soft, feminine, and de- 
licate, with an extreme purity and 
fairness of complexion ; dove-like eyes, 
a gentle smile, and a general compla- 
cency and benevolence of aspect, such 
as I have rarely seen equalled. That 
sweet face was all sunshine. There 
was something in her look whiclr rea~ 


lized the’ fine expression of the poet, ~ 


when he speaks of— 
——— “ those eyes affectionate and 
‘ ad ° 


That seem’d to love whate’er they look’d 
upon.” 

Her voice and manner were equally 
delightful, equally captivating, al- 

ugh quite removed from any of the 
usual arts of captivation. Their great 
charm was their perfect artlessness and 
graciousness, the natural result of a 
most artless and gracious nature. She 
kept little company, being so deaf. as 
almost to unfit her for society. But 


this infirmity, which to most people is 


80 great a disadvantage, seemed-in her 
case only an added charm. She-sat o 


her sofa in sober cheerfulness, placid — of 


and smiling, as if removed from the 
cares and the din of the work-a-day 
world ; er, if anything particularly 
interesting was going forward im the 
apartment, she would look up with 
such a pretty air of appeal, silent 
questioning, as made everybody eager 
to translate for eee by poe 
distinct speech, some by writing, an 

some by that delicate nb mysterious 
sign manual, that unwritten short- 
hand, called talking on the fingers, 


. tator—who 


whatever to be passing ; 
and she was so attentive subsea 


‘that one sentence, half s sentence, a 


word, half a word, would often be 
enough. She could catch even the zest 
of a repartee, that most evanescent and 
least transfusible of all things; and 


‘ when she uttered her pretty petition, 


“: Mirth, admit me of thy crew!” 
brought as.ready a confprehension, es 
true a spirit of gaiety, and as much 
innocent enjoyment into a young and 
laughing circle,:as she found there. 
Her reliance on the kindness and af- 
fection of all around her was unbound. 
ed ; she judged of others by herself, 
and was quite free from mistrust and 
jealousy, the commonest and least en- 
durable infirmity of the deaf. She 
went: out little, but at home her hos- 
pitality and benevolence won all hearts. 
She was a most sweet person. I saw 
too little of her, and lost her too soon ; 
but I loved her dearly, and still che- 
rish her memory. 

Her: husband was: a very kind and 
genial person also, although in a dif- 
ferent way. The Dean, for such was 
hisprofessional rank, was a great scho- 
lar, an eminent Grecian, a laborious 
editor; a profound and judicious cri- 
tic, an acute’and sagacious commen- 
passed: days and nights in 
his: library, covered with learned dust, 
and deep in the metres. Out of his 
study he was as your celebrated scho- 
lar is'‘apt to be, exceedingly like a boy 
just let loose from school, wild with 
animal! spirits, and ripe for a frolic. 
He was also (another not uncommon 
characteristic of an eminent Greeian) 
the most simple-hearted and easy-tem- 
pered creature that lived, and a most 
capital playfellow: I thought no more 
stealing the wig from his head than 
@ sparrow does of robbing a cherry- 
a and he, merriest and —_ - 

ignified of dignitaries, enjo e 
fun as Fata did, doen yan the 
magnificent: caxon (a full-bottomed 
patent most capacious dimensions, ) 
as: high in the air as its own gravity 
woul rmit it to ascend, to un- 
speakable waste of powder, and then 
would snatch me up in his arms, (3. 
puny child of cight years old, who 
was as a doll in his sinewy hands,) 
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and threatefi to’ fling the after his fly- 
ing peruke. He would have done ‘just 
the same if-he had been Archbishop 
of Canterbury—and so should I—the 
archi-episcopal wig would have shared 
the same. fate ; so y did the 
joyous temperament of the man break 
down the artificial restraints of his 
situation. He was a most loveable 

n was Mr Dean ; ‘but the charm 


Me cher godmother was a very 
different sort of person, and will take 
many more words'to describe. — 

- Mrs Patience Wither (for so was 
she called) was the survivor of three 
maiden sisters, who, on the death of 
- father, a rich and nee pec 1 
country gentleman, agreed to 
live together, and their united portions 
having centred in her, she was in pos- 
session of a handsome fortune. In 
point of fact, she was not my godmo- 
ther, having only stood as proxy for 
her younger sister, Mrs Mary, my 
—— intimate om ae 
into the lingering decline, -of whic 
she Bvica. died. Mrs Mary must 
have been, to judge of -her from uni- 
versal and from a portrait 
which still remains, a most interesting 
woman, drooping, pale, and mild ; and 
beautiful: also,: very beautiful, ‘from 
elegance and expression. She was un- 
—— + real :godmamma ; but, 
on. her death, Mrs Patience, partly 
from regard for her sister, partly out 
of compliment. to: my: family, and 
partly, perhaps, to’ solace herself by 
the exercise of am office of some slight 
pc, Pak and authority, was pleased 
to lay claim to me in right of imherit- 
anee, and succeeded to the title of my 
godmother pretty much in the same 
way that she succeeded to the 
sion of Flora, her poor sister's ) ese 
ite spaniel: I am afraid that Flora 
proved the more grateful subject of 
the two. 
pe ce — - etianleals 
men that. y i 
islike and characterize by the sors 


ous epithet, cross. She was worse than - 


cross; stern, stiff, domineering, -and 
authoritative. Her person.was very 


masculine, tall, oquare, and 

ned, and remarkably upright. 
features were sufficiently regular, and 
would not .have been unpleasing, but 
for the keen angry look of her light- 
blue eye, (your bine eye, which has 


My Godmothers. 


such a name for softne 


pression, ) and her. wiery red hair, 
to vice age did web would 
not:turn grey. : In short she was, bé« 
ing always expensively drest, and a 
good ‘in the rear of fashion, not 
unlike my childish notion of that fa- 
mous -but disagreeable personage, 
Queen Elizabeth ;: which comparison 
being repeated to Mrs Patience, who 
luckily took it for a-compliment, add- 
ed considerably to the interest she was 
so good as to take in my health, wel- 
fare, and improvement. i 
. I never saw het but she took pos- 
session of me for the purpose of lectu- 
ring and documenting on some subject 
or other,—holding up my head, shut- 
ting the door, working a sampler, -ma< 
king a shirt, learning a 
or taking physic. She to hear me 
read ree out of ~ wpe meer 
copy of Telemaque, and to me 
with questions from the English chro- 
nology—which may, ps, be the 
reason that I at: this day, re 
shame be it spoken, dislike fae 
mous prose epic, and dd not. know in 
what century Queen Anne came to 
the throne. pe 
- In addition to’ these iniquities, she 
was assiduous in presents to’ me at 
a pase ogee sent me cakes 
with caw against over-eating, 
and needle cases with admonitions to 
use them ; she made over to me her 
own juvenile library, ing of a 
large collection of unreadable 
which I in my turn have given away ; 
nay, she even rummaged out for me 
a pairof old battledores, curiously con- 
structed Thee netted os bribery —the 
of her youth! Bat bribery is ge- 
mae thrown away upon children, 
especially on spoilt ones ; the godmo- 
ther whom I: loved never gave me 


grievance. I .was obliged to 
make a call and ‘@# curtsey, and to: 
stammer out something which passed 
3 Or, Ww. was. ‘still 


bow : 
Her - 


i or 
my dying day. Such was my ingra~ 
titude from-five to fifteen, 

As time wore on, however, I amend- 


ed. I began to see the value of eon- 
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a town, kt wad a grave-looking. 
eo 

a flight 
fore the sober brown. door, pe oh 


and jostling each other; none 
reams, could be-secm from the street, 
nor-the street from any of the roome 
-~se complete was the obscurity. She 
seemed suenanels this weenie 
ing as a point of propriety; notwi 
standing which, she contrived to knew 
_ #0 well all the goings-on of all her, 
neighbours, aad who went wp or whe 
went down Chapel Street, that I could 
net hebp suspecting she had im some 
ene of her many raufiling draperies 
sort ef peep-hole, such s&- you somes 
times see a face staring through in the 
green curtain at the playhouse. J am 
sure she must have had a contrivance 
of the kind, though I cannot. abso- 
lately say that: I ever made out the 
actual slit; but then I was cautious 
in my pryings, and afraid uf being 
eaught. I am sure that a peep-hole 
there was. 
She.lived in a good position for an 
too, her house being situ- 
ete in a great thoroughfare, one end 
abutting on a popular chapel, the other 
on a-celebrated dancing academy, so 
that every day in the week brought 
affluence of carriages te the one side 
ox the other ;—an influx of amuse- 
ment of which she did not fail to make 
the most, enjoying it first, and com- 
Plaining of; it afterwards, after» the 
fashion of those unfortumate persons 
whe haye a love of: grumbling; and 
very little to at. | don’t know 
what she would: have done without the 
yesouree afforded by her noisy neigh+ 
Pt i those on the saltatory 
side, whose door-knockings, 
and floor-shakings, were the subject of 
perpetual objurgetion ; for the usual 
complaining ground of the pros 
health and nerves, was completely shut 
against her. She never was ill imher 
life, and was too much in the habit of 
abusing nerves in other people to ven- 
ture to make use of them on her own 
aceount. It was a most. comfortable 
grievance, and completed the many 
conveniences of her commodious mane 
sion. . 
Far yee er er ya 
. , and would have gone on 
ike elack-work, if she had not thought 
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a due on of managing, that is to 
say, ot : ) _meces« 
sary for the we of herself and 
her servants. It did go on like clock« 
work, for the well-seasoned doinestics 
so fie Seite Semaal 
ing fits, ry ai great Japan 
tien ploerdt the hail when:it strack 
the hour; a ting of the bell, or a 
knock at the door, were events much 
more startling te this staid amd sober 
household, chosen, the men for 
their age, and the women for their ug+ 
liness, always seemed to me to have 
a peculiar hatred to quick motion. 
They would not even run te get out 
of the way of their mistress, althongh 
pretty sure of a lecture, right or wrong, 
whenever she encountered them. But 
then, as the fishmonger said of the 
eels that he was skinning,“ They 
were used to it.” » 
The only things in the house which 
rr not sco , —_ wea nt 
‘ ora, a at, 5/0. spaniel, 
soft-and round as oeinen and:al 
snost ‘a8 ‘mert; and Daphne, ‘a parti- 
calarly ugly noisy pug, who barked 
ate y that came énto the house, 
and bit at most. Daphne was ‘the pet 
- + ee = eee —_ 
tress, ws old Spenser it, 
and Mrs Patience respected her ac- 
cordingly. Really, ing the size 
of the animal with astonishing 
joudness:and continuance of her din, 
= performed prodigies of barking. 
er 


My Godmothers. 


dn my life I. mever | 
hideously ugly, tall, shambling, and 
disjointed, with features reugh, 2 
ma grey hair, ae — 
y, leng shaggy eyebrows, a skin like 
a hide, and a voice and. address. quite 
in keeping with this amiable exterior, 
aS as Caliban. paved 


For, these gifts and - acco 
ments he was undoubtedly 
te the honour of being the only ge 
tleman tolerated in this 
society, from which t ; 


smarty 


, ny ‘was.'a great: resource to 
me, when Iwas taken ‘to pay mye- -Mr Brown, 


godmarmma. — She 
om Dapinne) had, after her cal 


a kindness for .much wond 


the time amazingly. She was-certain- 
ly the most entertaining person, the - 
most alive of any one-I metthere, >» + 


one’s to see anythi 
‘plete in its'way ;. but 
anarvel at his. 


elderly ladies of unexceptionable qua- 
tiny, and one unfortunate gentleman, - 


met to pi 
other’s houses, a six evenings in 
the week, all the year round, and 
called on one nearly ever 
‘morning. The chief member of this 


a tubber at each 3 
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midnly the truest in that strangely 
) » man—a little of 


uence him; or ‘per- 
motive, and still more 

, might lurk behind, ‘as -yet 
Certain it is, that every 

he was found in that fair cir< 
cle, welcomed by all its mem- 
bers except my godmamma. She, to 
be sure, minced and primmed, and 


haps a 


presen 

his country farm, where all 
ladies resorted to drink syl- 
labub, and eat strawberries and cream ; 
jon erica refused to let him drive 
out airing in his handsome open 
, and even went so far as to 
rher footman not to let him in 

when she was alone. 

‘Besides her aversion to mankind 
in general, an aversion as fierce and 
active as it was groundless, she had 
unluekily, from having been assailed 
by two or three offers, obviously mer- 
cenary, imbibed a most unfounded 

icion of the whole sex ; and now 


enaatia him Seenahin. 
im y: 
Mr Knight had no such design ; and 
contrived most effectually to prove 
his innocence, one fair morning, by 
sqoatns Miss Grace Harden, on 

as she sat dutifully netting by 
the side of her mamma, at one corner 


of the card table, I had myself observed back-gam 


him to cast frequent and signifi- 
cant Mg Pe Harden was a 

woman of six and thirty, ra- 
ther faded, but still pleasing, and suf- 
ficiently t on her mother’s 
life-income, to find in — Kni . 
large fortune, to say nothing of his 
excellent qualities, an adequate com- 
pensation for his want of beauty. It 
was altogether a most suitable match, 
and 50 - aan by the world 7 
large, solitary ion. o 
Mrs Patience, who, though thus ef- 
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fectually secured from the attentions 


_ of her imputed-admirer,-by no means 
‘odiehadatae’ ‘by 


means by which this de~ 

sirable end: had. ‘been. accomplished: 
vabdagioenn “teands font . > 
i » found: fault with the 
bride-cake, and finally withdrew her- 
self entirely from her former asso~ 
ciates, a secession by which, it may 
be presumed, her own comfort was 
more affected than theirs. 
She now began to complain of soli- 
tude, and to talk of taking a niece to 
reside with her, a commodity of which 
there was no lack:in the family. ~Her 
elder brother had several daughters, 
and desired nothing better than to see 
one of them adopted by Mrs Patience: 
Three of these ladies came suca 
cessively on trial—pretty lively girls, 
80 alike, that I scarely remember them 
apart, can hardly assign to them a se« 
panies individuality, except that, per- 
, Miss Jane might be the tallest, 

and Miss Gertrude might sing the 
best. In one particular, the resem 
blance was most striking, their sin« 
cere wish to get turned out of favour 
and sent home again. No wonder ! 
A dismal life it must have seemed to 
them, used to the liberty and gaiety 
of a large country house, full of : bro- 
thers, and sisters, and friends, a quiet 
indulgent mother, a hearty hospitable 
father, riding, and singing, and par- 
ties, and balls; a doleful contrast it 
must have seemed. to them, poor 
things, to sit all day in that nicely 
furnished parlour, where , the: very 
chairs seemed to know their places, 
ing aloud some. grave, dull book, 

or working their-fingers to the bone, 
(Mrs eo Sle) = bear to see 
‘ou idle,) walking just one 
amy A ag ae one mile in; .on. the 
London Road ; dining téte-a-téte in 
all the pve ren _ aes and. re- 
moves; playi the evening at 
sore res unlucky if they 
won, and going to bed just as the 
clock ane ten! No wonder- that 
they exerted all their ingenuity - to 
make themselves disagreeable ; and as 
that is an. attempt in which people 
who set about it with thorough good 
i tty certain to succeed, 
ed, according to their 


will, 

they weredi 

iwiahicin with all convenient dispatch. 
Miss Jemima was cashiered for read- 

ing hovels, contrary to the statutes 


made and i Belinda, the de- 
lightful aay sealed her. fate. 
0 





Miss Gertrude was dismissed for catch 


ing cold, von. an se 
Gare pr pre en wa fortes 


same offence. Miss Jane’s particular 
act of delict has slipt my memory,— 
but she went ue Pes “~ some 
talk of sending little Miss Augusta, 
the youngest of the family, but she, 
poor child! never made her appear 
ance. She was her father’s favourite, 
and probably begged off; and the 
had by this time discovered at the H 
that their young lasses had been used 
to too much freedom to find the air of 
Chapel Street agree with them. The 
only one we ever saw again was Miss 
Jemima, who, having refused a rich 
baronet, a good deal older than her- 
self, for no better reason than not 
liking him, was sent to her aunt’s on 
a visit of penitence; a sort of house 
of correction—an~honourable banish- 
ment. I believe in my heart that the 
fair culprit would have preferred the 
Tread-Mili or Botany Bay, had she 
had her choice ; but there was no ap- 
1 from the lettre de cachet which 
consigned her to Mrs Patience’s 
cares and admonitions, so she took re- 
fuge in a dumb resentment, I never 


saw any one so inveterately sullen in 
my life. One whole week she remained 
in this condition, abiding, as best she 
might, her aunt’s never-ending lec- 
tures, and the intolerable ennui of the 


house, during a foaey 


Th the rejected caeakel 
e next, j over arrived at 
the door, and was admitted ; and be- 
fore she had been three weeks in Cha- 
Street, Sir Thomas“escorted her 

ome as his ‘intended bride. They 
were Paper in their calcula- 
tions ; rather than have passed the 
winter with Mrs Patience, the fair 
Jemima would have married her grand- 
father. : 

Another niece now made her ap- 
pearance, who, from circumstance and 
situation, seemed peculiarly fitted for 
the permanent companion and heir- 
ess—the orphan daughter of a younger 
brother lately deceased, who had left 
this his only child but slenderly pro- 
vided for. M iss Patience (for she was 
her aunt’s namesake) was a young wo- 
man of two-and-twenty, brought up 
in a remote parsonage, without the ad- 
vantage of any female to direct her 
education, considerably more un- 
formed and unpolished than one is ac- 
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customed to see a you: in this | 
accom age. Tones good 
deal li ee ea 
than comported with beauty—larges 
boned and red-haired, and looking at 
least ten years older than she really 
was. bore ganar ye thay erm 
disposition, staid, sober, thoughtful, 
i a a ae angi Rat 
novel or with an a 
than Mrs Patience herself. ge 
Aunt and niece seemed made for 
each other. But somehow they did 
not do together. One does not quite 
know why—perhaps because 
were too much alike. They were 
ag managers ; but Miss Patience 
ad been used to a lower range. of 
Penta 4 cares, —"s tormented mise 
tress and servants by unnecessary sa 
vings and cujastinnan honesty. Then 
she was too useful; would make the 
tea, would snuff the candles, would 
—_ the keys ; —— houses 
r by offering to make the pastry; 
and the’ butler by mp under her 
care the argand lamp ; which last exe 
ploit was unsuccessful enough—a lamp» 
being a sort of machine that never 
submit to female direction ; a woman 
might as well attempt to manage a 
steam-engine. The luminary in ques- 
tion was particularly refractory.: It 
had four burners, which never, for the 
three nights which she continued in 
office, were all in action together. 
Some sent forth long tongues of flame, 
like those which issue from the ctater 
of a volcano, giving token of the crash 
that was to follow ; some popped out 
right, without warning ; and some 
again languished and died away, lea 
ving behind them a most unsavoury 
odour. At last the restive lamp was 
abandoned to the butler, and light 
restored to the drawing-room ; and 
had Miss Patience taken a lesson from 
this misadventure, all might have gone 
well. : 
But Miss Patience was not of a tem- 
rament to profit by her own errors. 
Bhe went on from bad to worse ; dis- 
obliged Flora by plunging her in the 
aki tub, to the great improvement of 
her complexion ; made an eternal ene- 
my of Daphne, by a fruitless attempt 
to silence her most noisy tongue ; and, 
finally, lectured Mrs Patience herself 
for scolding about nothing. In short, 
she was. a reformer, honest, zealous, 
uncompromising, and ‘indiscreet, as 
3P 
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‘not stay. She was as unbending as an 
(qemotehcll eonsealons chped all 
vat all co 3 abj 
rich relations ; and returned to’ board 
a house in her old neighbour- 
this con her name 
never heard in Chapel Street ; 
for some time the post of compa- 

remained vacant. 


d 


Fir 
F 


In her the decline was ctptalli: 
neither the mind nor the ~~ wy 


undergone any change ; but in- 
creasing feebleness induced her me- 
dical attendants to recommend that 
some one should be provided to sit 
with her constantly ; and as she pro- 
tested vehemently against any farther 
trial of nieces, object was sought 
dienes ual-apgouth toliocnmplanty 
ment, to be com 
attained when it produced Miss Steele. 
How Miss Steele should have failed 
to please; still astonishes me. Pliant, 
soothing, cheerful, mild, with a won- 
‘command of countenance and 
of temper, a smiling aspect, a soft 
voice, a’ habit of assentation, 
@ power over the very brute 


(T&ept. 
beasts, thiat Flora would ‘to 
meet her, and Daphne Seale canker 
tail at her approach—a compliment 
which that illustrious pug never paid 
before to woman. ay heart in 
Chapel. Street did Miss Steele win, 
except the invulnerable heart of Mrs 
Patience. - She felt the falseness. The 
honey cloyed ; and before two months 
were over, Miss Steele had followed 


the nieces. 

After this, her decline was rapid, 
aud her latter days much tormented by 
legacy-hunters. A spendthrift nephew 
besieged her in a morning—a miserly 
cousin came to lose his sixpences to 
her at backgammon of an afternoon: 
asubtle attorney, and an oily physician, 
had each an eye to her hoards, if only 
in the form of an executorship; and her 
old. butler, and still older housekeeper, 
already rich by their sayings in, her 
svi seid tne 

é d spoi e di 
and *diaappainded them all, Three 
wills were found. In the first, she 
divided her whole fortune , between 
Flora and Daphne, and their offspring, 
under the direction of six trustees. 
In the second, she made the County- 
hospital her heir. In the third, the 
legal and effectual will, after formally 
disinheriting the rest of her relations, 
she bequeathed her whole estate, real 
and personal, to her honest niece Pa- 
tience Wither, as a reward for her in- 
dependence. And never was property 
better bestowed ; for Patience the Se- 
cond, added all that was wanting to 
the will of Patience the First ; supplied 
every of charity and of kind- 
ness ; provided for the old servants 
and the old pets, and had sufficient left 
to secure her own comfort with a man 
as upright and as downright as her- 
self. They are the most. English 
couple of my acquaintance, and. the 
happiest. Long may they continue 
so! And all this happiness is “oe | 
to the natural right-mi 
sturdy perception of character of my 
cross godmamma. 
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One use of Poetry’ is to nurse in us 
the feeling of the Beautiful.. Another, 

among many others, to cherish, or 
duce, the love of ao vay ich 
it does in sundry ways.—First :—Its 
great works are of elder times :—from 
naturally feel scxasihing’ Of. gratoful 

naturally ' somethin gra 
loye for the Poet who has’ ted us ; 
nor is it 6ut of our fature, bold 
and in its affections, to ex- 
tend sdme inéasure ofthat feeling to 
irit ‘and genius in’ lis people; 
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the long-buried generations of our kind 
informs with a liar, ‘melancholy, 
bat not intetest, whatever 
mote ly spéaks to ‘us of them, 
Hence the monuments which are their 
footsteps on the earth obtain their 
proper hold upon our minds;—their 
venerable grace and'charm. They may 
offer other, independent, claims to our ~ 
admiration :—Art, often wise, great; 
excelient in its simplicity, - formed 


which raised him up, and was crown- | 


ed irhim. But'the people ate; them- 
selves; their age: a portion of it, at 
least : and any feéling, attaching us to 
them, tn effect attaches us to Antiqui- 
Wyn :—The manners which 
these great Ds neg are, for the 
most part,—“per: all in respect to 
cureclies; to whol, for the present, 
let the speculation relate,—antique. In 
a way, therefore,—by Asso- 
ciationx—we connect the pleasure of 
the poetry, in which these manners 
were first,-oF best shown to us, with 
the manners themselves : and, for the 
sake of the poetry, love the manners, 
love the times, then, which the manners 
characterize, and which have dnly rea- 
lity to us, by them.—Thirdly :=~ 
manners, and the transactions in which 
they are embodied, the aspects, works, 
spirit of the times aré favourable — 
try,—are essentially poetical ;—and, in 
ortion as our ~~ ome | 
, becomes cally open- 
ed, form iatraceely we siecsanintiy 
turn with to such times, for 
themselvés,--forthe poetry which they, 
originally, and inherently, contain.— 
Lastly, and again, and more strictly, 
for themselves :—The very years that 
lie upon ‘the distant past, the mist, 
and, at last, the unpierced gloom, 
which cover it, draw imagination. 
The eye that sees the Invisible to 
which thought puts on form, stretches 
up through the vanishing distances of 
time, as that which looks forth on the 
material world, over far spgces,—plea- 
sed, as it loses itself. Wonder settles 
on removed ages ; as, in the infancy of 
science, on countries, situated beyond 
the reach: of familiar commerce and 
observation.—Then—remeinbrance of 


wit 


the mind which reared them, 
not that rich mantle of ever-sprii 
beauty invest their decay,—still 
isa mee attraction to our Faney 
of dhinige4he 01 tec mr cacrasel 
nge- um 
of a state in which dncalaved, with 
much besides, now melted from the 
surface of being, were entire—thie pro= 
phecy which they bear of a futurity, 
when they also shall have away. 
sheruntraly nor unapely, of Datgiant 
eruntruly, nor 01 t~ 
hand which oy but not: that 


tower. { iG ; P 
And if we should enter into the more 
attentive and minute consideration of 
this beauty, in the very instance of 


which the: — taking into our 
counecd, with, decided and ardent, 
if only judici lover of the pictu- 
resque, we shall , neither will 
he gainsay, that even those softening 
stains, with which Age: to the 
rude and stern masses it disjoins, 

their value, in. the composition, not 


simply by their — the eye,—— 
the mest sits of a painter's — 
but also, and chiefly, by their meaning 
through the eye to the thought, as the 
genuine and expressive colouring of 
Time. ; 

If there be in the Past, as such, the 
natural aptitude here supposed for af- 
fecting the Imagination, the affection 
will be enhanced by intercourse with 
that Art, which not-only, an effect al- 
‘ready referred to, especially awakens 
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; greatly delights to 
open, and draw forth, these parti- 
sources of its pleasure. 

i question remains, allowing that 
these, — in other’ ways,— 
Poaty peace us, as was said, or 
the Love or AnTrIQurTy, is 

there in this result an indubitable uti- 
Saag there is, wherein does it con- 


With the explanation which the 
foregoing brief inquiry has given of the 
terms, it may be answered :—In the 
_ extension of our sympathy with hu- 

man kind, taking in that portion which 
may least require it, indeed, the dead— 
but, further, those living, in whom the 
old times imaged, live yet:—In the 
wider field put under the dominion of 
thought ; since that which we learn to 
love we then first understand :—In the 
solemnity added to our meditations on 
man’s nature :—In = loftier, calmer, 
juster views of human affairs :—In in- 
ereased love of our country, itself an- 
ecient :—Lastly—among a high-culti« 
vated people a consideration of no slight 
importance—In the ampler materials 
under the hand of those invent- 
ve, beautiful Arts, which are much of 
the brightness, and give much of the 
iness of distinguished civilization: 
it may not seem too much argu- 
ing in a circle, to say that Poetry is 
‘useful, by enlarging i¢s own powers. 
What is this Love or AnTiquiTy ?— 
Not the coldly-curious taste, some- 
times seen, of research into parts of 
knowledge from most minds hid by 
‘Yareness; or separated by want of evi- 
dent, common, compelling interest,— 
but a feeling placed half in imagina- 
‘tion, half in our social nature, by which 
we accept our union of brotherhood 
with our kind, take concern in them, 
most distantly divided from us by time, 
and confess a title to affect us, in their 
MEMORY, by whatever shape of matter 
it may be borne. 

Men, for the most part, love the 
Present; The joy given them in the 
consciousness of their living being, is 
of the hour, the moment: which it fills 
with animating, sparkling fires. But 
the urn of the Past they can believe to 
contain only extinct and cold ashes,— 

“misjudging,—nor aware how “ even in 
our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


2. 
- Would it be a misfortune, neces- 
~sarily, to the poetical glory of the coun- 


CSept.- 
try, if for a season of years—a genera 
dune should be produced in 
it?—Perhaps much the reverse. For 
the ror» is not the irs of = 
The inquiry, could it be 
might not be quite unproductive. 
The mind of the country is the’ soil. 
from which the seed,—the living form. 
yet folded up,—must draw its growth, 
The seeds remain—an unspent store—. 
inthe hand of Nature—to be strewn 
out when she will :—but the ground, 
which is to receive them, men possibly 
may prepare. 

The disposition, the capacity for 
Poetry, the poetical spirit and power 
of the mind,—individual or national, 
—is sgeither necessarily, nor solely, 
aaa and fostered by Poetry. 

his remark asks exposition.—The 
elements of poetry are—Intellect, Pas 
sion, Imagination,—all given in our na« 
ture :—Further,—knowledge, of vari- 
ous kinds, which we amass and offer to 
these natural powers to work u 
work, silent and inward, of the mind 
retreating, gathered up into itself, into 
itsown world,—and,—theactive, cease- 
less eommerce of imagination with all 
that is offered to it, in the world lying 
without, by Nature, insensible or ani- 
mated, and by the life, yet breathing 
or livingly remembered, of men,—exe 
ercising, enriching it.—But Intellect, 
Passion, Imagination,—-Knowledge,— 
and the intercourse of Imagination 
with its proper, offered objects,—li- 
ving powers, or living exercises of 
powers—depend not upon, did not 
arise out of Poetry. 

Let us pass, for the present, over 
INTELLECT, to ask—how Passion is 
nursed >—Not most effectually in 
Poetry—which is Speculation,—being 
of the Will. Perhaps Pradence— 
worldly Prudence,—perhaps Moral 
Wisdom may doubt the fitness of de- 
liberately nourishing the powers of 

ion. The question is an intricate 
one, but not ours, who speak of the 
adaptation of means to an assu 
end—rather of the working of given 
causes to a given result-—Poetry ;—one 
such means, or cause, being Passion.— 
This is, then, of the Witt. But the 
Will is formed, aud takes its power, 
by the commerce of the mind with 
life, —from acTION,—and AFFECs 
T10N.—Moreover, it springs up in 
living bosom,—as this expands, Na- 
ture fostering,—strong, in 
strengthof the growing bei What, 





mode strength,—in woman’s 


liar manner, with a peculiar 

feelings: coneeptions '—They 
are brought, almost without limita- 
tion, from every sphere—of existence 
real or believed—which Intelligence 
visits. What feelings ?—Some of them 
are easily named :—of beauty,—of su- 
blimity,—of wildness, acknowledged 
as pleasing,—of solemn awe;—of mys 
terious wonder. (Of the manner, in 
which the —— are united with the 
conceptions, it.is not to speak in- 
telligibly. ‘Although thas much may 
be easily understood, that it is such, 
as that the feeling appears to us to be- 
long to, and originally i inhere in, the 
conception :—what is felt as BEAUTI- 
FUL, for example, appearing to be in 
itself beautiful,—or suBLiME, in itself 
sublime :—and not—which should yet 
seem to be the truth,—that the feel- 
_ing—of beauty—sublimity—is, from 
our own mind, added to the concepe 
tion.) Imagination, therefore, does 
not, a8 is sometimes perhaps too 


hastily and slightly deemed, consist 


in the possession by our mind. of 
certain, given, or known, forms to 
which the feelings, constituent of this 
power,—have, receivedly, been attach- 
ed—which have composed, among 
men, the domain of Imagination,—in- 
cluding, of course, the annexation of 
the feelings to the forms:—but in the 
capacity of making theannexation. Un- 
doubtedly, where the forms of Imagi- 
nation are present, there, if the facul~ 
ty is, the feelings will be; and since 
ese forms are presented, the same, 
to mind after mind, the acts of Imagi- 
nation will, in one mind and another, 
a often “oy weer treasures of 
magination, i may be so called, 
will to one and another, perhaps, in 
large parts, be almost the same. But 
forms are endless, and endless 

ly new-produced. They need not be 
borrowed, transmitted. They are the 
pees birth of Nature: given by 
-her in her realities,—in her fair and 
wondrous scenes—in sun, moon, stars 
—in woods and waters, and deep moun- 
tain chasm—in the vicissitudesof light 
and gloom—of frost and gladsome heat 
—in the works, and conditions, of her 
offspring, Man,—in wars,—in wild 


huntings,—in stooping, white-haired 
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sceptred —in tombs,—in ale 
tars. Where these. are, wherever is 
forms to which Imagination cleaves... 

Thus far, if it should be admitted, 
as in a certain sense, doubtless, it 
must, that theaequaintance with poetry 
quickens Imagination—it may awaken, 
it may guide, it may embolden, and in 
the done of realities, may even feed 
it—yet is it plain that the elements, 
gest, natural, original, are indepen= 

nt of Poetry. 

It is true, that the strong and fers 
ee we also made china 
to itself abundantly—peopling this vi- 
sible, as invisible; worlds : and supere 
inducing on the powers which Nature 
owns, others which she acknowledges 
not. These shapings of thought have 
been handed down: at first, in the 
simplicity of belief: and so, in ear 
lier times, has Imagination been nur 
tured by Faith. Afterwards, the me- 
mory of ideas, once received 
realities, has remained, as of strange- 
ly splendid dreams. Now, it becomes 
a consideration, in what manner the 
faculty of Imagination shall be rear 
ed,—or, to put the same question into 
its simply philosophical form,—under 
what influences—of those which offer 
themselves fromi many quarters—it 
will rise up in greatest power and beau~ 
ty :—whether, suffered to draw nou« 
rishment, and find activity, as it may, 
among realities, —under that name be~ 
ing, of neeessity, alike included those 
present which are visible, those 
sent which are invisible, those whi 
are past, those which are future :—or 
whether this memory of prEams bee 
ing also laid open to it? ‘ 

As History—a part, anda res 
markable ad of the hi ~ r 
human mind,—a part, not unim- 
portant, of the history of human ace 
tion,—these products of our spirit 
may, or inevitably must, be proposed 
to the knowledge of a mind, seeking 
all knowledge:—but so proposed,— 
namely, as errors,—they are perhaps 
hardly given to Imagination. They 
admit another method of exposition, 
which, even whilst ony Sew by Rea- 
son acknowledged. as tastie, still 
procures to them something of the 
pristine belief. They have been sung 
by those who believed them ; and the 
song remains to persuade Imagination, 





spell-bound hour—let it 
that which Knowledge 
ask, what is the. effect 
of this method used, 
tive belief in 


illusions ? first grave 
essential, imcaleulable 
y—namely, of the moral 


iif 


fe 


upon 


FF 


—of 


to Passion, untouched, in- 
‘only, how is this faculty form~- 
its poetical strength ? 


af 


t 


i 


i > ain gee ; ‘ 
But, if it be recollected under what 
view we began to reason i 
Favulty, it will be perceived that nei- 
ther does this question explicitly de- 
fine our search. For we wished to un+ 
derstand not how Imagination might 
become productive—but how 


‘been ventured to propose to curiosity, 
in an age en self- governed, if sack 
an one might be imagined, to. model 
its powers after its choice, and enough 
i self-di ing to be will- 
ing them, to prefer the 
total of good to a a ge 
that. Imagination be formed, which 
should most conduce to the production 
of poetry in another age succeeding ? 
—Such an inquiry cannot, it must be 
owned, be very seriously entertained. 
Forhowshall a generation arise that will 
relinquish, in favour of another, the 
— right to any mode of —- 
tality ?—-Yet investigation may not 
idle, if it. yield truth, though ' 
imabl ee 


. ‘Letitthen, tosavedelay of argument, 
be allowed, which seems probably. true, 
that tothe mode of Imagination which 
shall give forth Poetry, these forms, 
unreal, but once established among 
realities, which Poetry only has per- 
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of Imagination, we leave; as req 


‘[Sepe. 
fectly preserved, must be given :—that 
they:must be offered, as only Pootry 
offers them, in their most pres 
servation, and most prevailing 3 
Further, that to this same aideaae 


‘tain other intellectual forms, ineluded 


in Poetry, its produce, and in-which 
itself almost, or in part,. subsists, are 
uired. Still-it is open to affirm and 
show that — ~ ee manner of . 
appearing of this principle.in us, de- 
pendent on other conditions. And if 
there can ‘exist suchi another Mode 
of the:same faculty; of which it *ts 
not:the property to bring forth: 


the works of Arts;—a virtue, only, ‘which 


lies; and: lives, in the mind ‘itself, 
quickening, nourishing, ministeri 
to its other powers—an Imagination, 
deep, silent,—that discovers itself in. 
directly in the whole persoual charac. 
ter, entering into passions, which it en. 
nobles,— affections, which it refines, 
the understanding, which it animates, 
enlightens, wings—an,Imagination o¢ 
qupying itself with, embracing, loving 
the realities of every world, and pour~ 
ing over them beauty, greatness, wort 
der from inexhaustible sources, that ft 
may love and cleave to them tite niore 
codon may it seem that tothe faecal. 
ty, THUs modified, (and this it-should 
seem to be, which’ intimately pene. 
trating—ensouling—trans all 
forms, —— — that are 
given to the mind, might-prepare 
ry, which it does not produce,) the Fal 
‘pure tradition of those ancient forms, 
the rich imstruction in ‘these ever 
newly-springing, might not be indi® 
densably necessary,—perhaps not set’ 
viceable. f 
Their place would be taken by the 
bright troop of sportive and serious 
Spirits, which Nature, the great nur 
wey i all the emer 
ided to be the mates of young Iuia- 
pater nen Quick Shame chay/bfased, 
mot with the thought of ‘fault, but 
with its reverence of others—almost at 
its own merit,—Pity watching over 
suffering and joy in all that has sen- 
sibility to pleasure and pain,—Love 
with that seems to flow towards 
all which it looks upon,*—fresh-dawi- 





- © The reader will hardly forget the beaittifal line, which the writer has here fé- 


~~ Fyes affectionate and glad, 
That seem’d to love whate'er they look'd 


> 
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: ing in every look, and 
inking: in rapture.with every silent 
breath,---Innocence, that, girt with 
heavenly might, dividesiits unpolluted 
self from the tainted world in which it 
moves, but which it touches not, which 
it sees. not, Pride, that cannot 
fear—cannot doubt—yet never vaunts 
-itself,—flower-crowned Mirth, and 
Hope with the faleon’s,—Peace with 
the dove’s eyes,——Liberty with winged 
feet,—meek Suffering, and mute, gen- 
tle —_ pm, sem — = 
world coming on swept them, 
it shall have such power, away—the 
Passions, which it brings in their room, 
to walk and dwell still in that world 
the Soul’s youth, amongst ruins of its 
golden Age,—these are under the con- 
duct of great Nurturer, the fond 
and dear associates, a part of them at 
least, in — midst Imagination, like 
a young, nobly-companioned. prince, 
rises up to. his. natural s » and 
destined sovereignty. 
Most y; there.is no ground 
for questioning whether a power, such 
as Imagination is, of deep and vital in- 
fluence,’ is| cared for among the natu- 
ral ae our — : with. 
out being dependent, on rejected 
errors or —— Art. a were ~d 
system regulation. uman li 
with us sound and wholesome, as it is 


: ; panding 
in beautiful vigo ur,—a happ > i = 
dowered plant, on its own soil, beneath 
im con aky, tended but by sun and 

wer 


. There are, it will then probably be 
granted, natural means for the pro- 
duction of that deep.and essential Ima- 
gination, which is felt through all the 
mind, and more. stron: 


yitality. Again, 
splendid cultivation of Imagi ; 
means of the manifold works of Art 
which it has produced. But this last 
should seem to lie open to: us without 
the condition of, ourselves, producing 
further works of the. same kind.—<¢ 
does it not 2-—Can an age of Sculpture, 
only, judge the works ef Sculpture ?— 
an age of Poets, the Works of Poets ? 
-. We may draw. some illustration: of 
this question, from i 
our own age. tie wot as 

For it must be owned ee 
sent age, singularly prolific of, 

of asteyy ee attached. i 


Hi 


fl 


4 
i 


the writings of our own 
If a like vivification of the zeal of 
has. not at the same time been as- 

i manifested am: t 


E 
ipdt 


than certain that the same spirit must, 
pr nee Se bee 
eagerness, to beauty. ‘those wri~ 
tings which hoard the melodies-of fo~ 
reign, or of now silent, pdt 
is the spirit of , in the 

ane age sympathizing. with itself in 
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the bosom of another—and of nations, 

fT 
action. But can ita : 
only by exerting itectt in both ?— 
must it, ceasing in the one, fail, as 
well, in the other ? A 

Will it be said,—This Spirit, which 
cannot exert itself in works, will die? 
Why, old and daily experience has 
shown that the sensibility to the works 
of Arts of any kind, the passionate, 

i love,—the clear and high 
in ce,—are found in those who 
have not the ability—be that endow- 
ment, or skill—to exercise them.—O ! 
it may be answered, but the case is 
different, here. For these are single 
minds, which are borne along with 
their Age. The Spirit of the Age 
produces: and therefore the Spirit of 
the Age feels :—or having begun with 
feeling, is advanced to feel more.—}t 

uces, and feels, in one Mind. It 
eels only, in another. 

And—in confirmation—to seek fur- 
ther the grounds of opinion in what we 
have witnessed, can it be disputed, 
that the chief poets of our own time, 
have by their original genius, and bold 

of new fields of poetry, car- 

ried other minds with them ; and that 
what is now poetical in the intellectual 
and attainments of the Age, is 

80, not solely as the consequence of 
general influences, but, in some mea- 
sure also, directly and particularly, in 
éffect of their writings: notwithstand- 
ing it may be likewise true, that these 
writings have arisen, in no small part, 
under such general influences, and out 
of a tendency in the Age ?—Let this 
be given, then, as undisputed :—that 
this present spirit of poetry, whatever 
it'may be, has found its way to be that 
which it is generally, first in the ge- 
nius of single minds, which minds 
nuftnberless have followed ;—but let 
it now be therewith recollected that 
the - of this age has come in part 
in re-action of—or, to no more 
of its causes, in substitution for—the 
want of the power of Poetry for an 
age before. What characterizes our 
?—the description of Nature ? 

—the painting of the more vehement 
Thong {en eee in Action 4 
t dwelling in Imagination >— 

What characterizes our Poetry is the 
strong return to the sources of Poetry, 
from which for a long time we had 
ceased te draw.—Genius has led Taste 
again to the neglected, but not inae- 
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cessible, origi 73.—But, now, 
the sotioa Wr mae, Ir ic foarchee 
the thirst will decline ?—that we sh; 
forget the sweet taste of the waters 
which have so lately slaked it?—or, . 
but for the aid of fresh guides, the 
wild paths that lead to them ?—We 
have returned. A strong impulse has 
brought us back to the natural world, 
to human nature and life, to look for 
those ever-living materials of Poetry, 
which they gave to the oldest bards. 
In the usual history of Art a period of 
secondary has succeeded to that of its 
pristine culture, wherein models,—~ 
the works, which it has already forms 
ed,—and not Nature,—are the subjects 
of imitation. We may seem to have 
passed through this second period, to 
a third, in which the first re-appears, 

Itrequired a great change of thought, 
generally, and great courage, great ree 
liance on the pointings of their own 
genius in single minds, to bring to 
amongst us the belief that nature, the 
lives of men, and the human breast; 
the worlds which lay open to the great 
Masters of old, lie still open, and that 
the powers of sight and insight, which 
were theirs, may be ours.—But the bee 
lief won, what reason have we to think 
that it is in danger to-pass away ? 

This is the question to which we 
need an answer.—Can the spirit of 
Poetry live by love?—Does he who 
treads Alpine, or Norwegian rocks 
and snows,—who fills his ear with 
the roarings of cataracts and seas,—- 
who—exchanging luxury for pleasures, 
purer, livelier, happier, more able to 
endure—walks among the morning's 
scattering mists, or bathes eyes and 
soul in the still moonlight—does he 
who seeks in solitude communica- 
tion with his own spirit—who bears 
in his strong, free, lofty heart, the 
powers to feel and desire which Nae 
ture gave, guarded, ruled, awed,— 
not contracted and pene 

wing in strength amiss, drawn 

cide. 5 Fal i dwarfed and robe 
bed of their strength, by the duties, 
the tasks, the prizes of the world—he 
to whom all greatness of human will, 
of human thought has been disclosed 
and made familiar—who attentively 
beholds, and ‘solemnly judges the ac- 
tive and passive, the outward and ine 
ward of human life,—and to whom its 
various is dear—does he cherish 
in himself the mind of which Genius 
is born ?—one, with which it will 
4 
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hold commerce >—Does he permit, 
does he maintain in himsélf the capa- 
city of Poetry ?—Is he one, who may 

it written—feel it self. 
subsisting and diffused through being? 
«Shall its light fall around hi steps ? 
Shall he inhale its flowin frags 
vance, with the breathing air PAW 
if one may, would thousands that 
should so walk-in degree, as they 
used the same means—form, and sus- 
me in themselves, one common spi- 
rit : 

Can the ‘spirit of Poetry live b 
love er the _ of ays m4 
main fer delight anc strength to those, 
who welcome it but with love ?—Is it 

ible that the wonders of Art may 

beheld with adequate, honouring 
contemplation, with enlightened re- 
verence, perfect sympathy, thought 
measured to that which produced 
them; amongst those who should, for 
whatever cause, have foregone rivalry 
with them ?—May there be in an 
Age, itself noble, accomplishing with 
some high, but its own destination, a 
greatness that shall converse, equally, 
and in one cornmon language, with 
the different greatness of every illus- 
trious Age which has preceded it >— 
If so, our uncertainty is at rest, and 
we have no further to inquire. 

By our retum td the sources of 
Poetry we have gained not knowledge 
merely, but courage in our know- 
ledge: feeling, which has become a 

t to thought.—Have these, then, 
an endurance in themselves ?—Can 
they, for this is what we have asked, 
subsist, by the relation in which they 
ewentially stand’to the nature of our 
mind,—by their own pleasure,—by 


theit value in our estimation ?— . 


Can we, in no way; preserve them—L 
of deliberate cept by bu- 
tying ourselves, as has been said, 
to reproduce what we admire ?—Ig 
it not; on’ the contrary; imayinable 
that we thight even Sieaicane such 
4 spirit our tital, diligence, 
than tae vent ve-forteernon-. 
silence >—In our own silehoe, we 
hear :—in profoundest stillness, when 
the soul, all . ’ to reddive, sits 
watching in the ear; dut of the bosom 
of the silence rise such low deep har- 
Miohies of sound a3 were and 
Voiceless erewhile. 

.. Man has not fathomed: that which 
is given him to know, by any fu= 
culty, in’ any species of research.— 
Being lies before us unfathomable.— 

Vor. XX. 


Miscettenca Critied, ds > No. I. 


well as 
in its productions—~aré 
yet The 
Ages, ae fe wae i 


under whi 
influences which Nature 
exerted, and for ever with 
mains in. u i 
ject to our -intelli 
yr ity: ice ve — »i 
undesttoyed past, to stretch the flight 
of Iinagination,—does it not become 
ecessary for us to explore, or to 
attempt, new spheres ?—If some spirit 
is sent into the world‘which ean find 
no rest but in its power; in whieh 
yng a that aly hot be. 
ore been shown, called by imperious 
se 7 haunting melodies of 
sound, like the ringings of fai harps 
from the secret air, to eg to 
wonder-stricken men such chauntings 
of unseen worlds, as from to 
they hear, there may be tho eavice fir 
that spirit, but to execute its inborn 
destiny.—But to the generation, is the 
call as clear?—Is it certain that we 
do not by our study of the Muses’ 
service, hide the knowledge which 
they offer ?—Is it not possible that, 
ee Rog Chee: might — more? 
—that a our activity 
throwing atealeat back, in- reflective 
thought, on the riches we possess, in 
modesty and reverence, zealous but 


to be instructed b 
teachers, who seaial 
ever speaking—to 
receive than to 
one 


. him. 

self poet,—and Hoiner but half- . 

—Zischylus but half-divined ? : 

May it not, without the. trouble of 

more solicitous inquiry, as an obvious 

confirmation of the t held 
from the very outset, C 

fieally as the poe- 

cal irit of our day, that it is 


ra vely i than intellec- 

tually tifa or profound 

we not by the abundanee of 
most, 


n 
ber! 
our verse—every al 


But the products also 
adel tho 


—and from that depth, too, 
pe y is not, save where 


P-— 
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Ee THE CARBONARO; A SICILIAN STORY. 


. Ihe the year 1820, I made an excur- 
sion to Sicily. Beginning by Messina ; 
dike all travellers, my first object was 
Etna. I was alone, for to an Eng- 
lishman. who has anything better in 
view than eternal talking about Eng- 
land, and eternal complaining and 
contempt of everything out of it, the 
society of his countrymen is not re- 
markable foramusement. On theroads 
gound tna, a genuine man of Bond 
Street would ag porns nam and - 
quent ond all endurance. Beds, 
i <4 handmaids, inn-keepers, 

ithe whole inn establishment would 
throw him into an ague, and his lis- 
tener into an abhorrence of the faculty 
of . For those reasons I deter- 
mined to travelalone, taking my chance 
for brown bread, banditti, lingua 
Franca, and the innumerable colonists 
that Sicilian beds have been heirs to 

since their first animation. 

. After leaving the shore, I soon 
plunged into the heart of those defiles 
that lie like ridges of some stormy 
sea suddenly fixed in its tossings round 
the base of the mighty mother of vol- 
canoes. Classic associations are thick 
sown in this land, and the man who 
suddenly lifting his eye from the 
depths of one of these valleys of co- 
loured marble, and verdure of all the 
hues of the rainbow, to the mountain 
above, rising, like a pillar of the very 
heavens, through cloud and sunshine, 
itself crowned with its peculiar cloud, 
that,,as the darkness comes on, turns, 
like the pillar of the Israelites, into 
fire, may rememper that upon that 
shade by day, and flame by night, 
‘half the heroes of the bard and the 
historian have looked in their time ;— 
that Homer may have wondered at it 
from his galley, and dreamed of gods 
ascending and descending ; that Han- 
nibal may on his rounds have counted 
the night-watches by it, with thou- 
sands of Moorish faces beside him, 
ing on the splendours of this inex- 
conflagration ;—that it flash- 

' ed.upon the volume in Cicero’s hand, 
and Wg have given Cesar an em- 
blem of his own dazzling and con- 


suming ambition ;—that Virgil had 


climbed it ;—and that Napoleon, he to 
whom it would have been a fitting 
throne, had seen it colouring the night 
from his prison. 

#£tna does not always flame, but it 





is never without its own crown of va. 
pour. A broad, deep, rolling wreath, 
that in the strong sunshine of noon al, 
most rivals the colour of gold, and in 
the Italian evening looks a rosy throne 
for all the spirits of mythology. Olym- 
pus, noble as its frowning and 
peaks are, is earthly, compared to‘ thi 
true seat of the court of Jove. 

But this cloud sometimes looks 
angry and keeps its promise. On one 
of the evenings that J had destined to 
exploring a branch of the Val di Nota, 
I had scarcely climbed half up ‘the 
first precipice that rises over the Casa 
di Madonna del Pianto, well. known 
to all travellers, when I saw my guide 
plunging down as fast as he. could 
among the shrubs, and pointing to the 
Casa. On my overtaking him, he ex- 
plained the cause of speed, by point- 
ing to the mountain, whose summit 
had grown unusually dark, in the 
midst of one of the most brilliant Me- 
diterranean heats. As nothing could 
stop his movements towards the house, 
and as explanation between his moun- 
tain jargon and my imperfect Italian 
was hopeless, I let him take his way, 
and followed to the convent. There 
his first act was to throw himself .on 
his knees before the image of the. Vir- 
gin that sits in primeval blackness in 
the portico, and his next was to soli- 
cit some brandy from the attendant 
at the gate. Night had come onvbe- 
fore he felt his devotions or his alarm 
sufficiently indulged ; and: I had no 
other resource than the common and 
easy one of trusting to the Conventu- 
als for the night’s hospitality. 

The friars, who are often lively fel- 
lows, and glad to see a traveller for the 
double purpose of hearing the news 
and disposing of their wine at a fair 
price, were, as usual, hospitable, and 
congratulated me on having 
their roof in good time. My guide 
had been in the right, for in a few 
minutes the wind began to blow with 
tremendous violence, and short heavy 
gushes of rain dashed against the lat- 
tices. Other fugitives soon came 
rushing in, and the supper-table ex- 
hibited a curious variety of physiog- 
nomies, from the placid superficies. of 
the German, up to the eager torment 
of the Frenchman’s face, and the'stre- 
nuous sensitiveness of the man of Ita- 
ly. The storm deepened, and before 
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we had closed: our by no means silent 
entertainment, its roars and gusts had 
exti ed all lighter topics, and the 
few that spoke, spoke only of the con- 
genial themes, avalanches, eruptions, 
and ¢‘ perils by land and sea.” 

-To the. natives, the present visi- 
tation gave only feelings of alarm, 
but to me, this “ hurlyburly of 
the elements” was. an adventure. A 
storm on /itna was irresistible ; it 
was the very thing that I had crossed 
the British Channel, and left the quiet 
pastures and smooth fatness of my in- 
digenous.land, to see. I therefore de- 
termined to sit out the tempest, and 
ordering a couple of bottles of their 
best . wine, astonished the brother- 
hood and their guests by my ‘‘ tem 
tation of Providence,” in watching the 
Whole phenomenon from my croisée. 

One Italian was the only person 
whom my example wrought up into 
curiosity, and we took-our seats at the 
open window, in full sight of the sum- 
mit of: the mountain, which had al- 
ready changed its crown of vapour for 


a crown of lightning, of colours innu- 

merable, azure, white, and of the 

most vivid. and blood-red brilliancy, 

that whirled and sprang abroad, and 
nd fle 


again reverted, ai w round like a 
gigantic wheel of flame. My fellow-ga- 
zer had been a militaire in the service 
of Napoleon ; and something that I 
accidentally said of the aang of the 
great usurper’s fortunes to the tran- 
sient flashes now playing above us, led 
him to open the store of recollections 
of which every vieux moustache is 
full. He had followed Napoleon to 
Elba, had returned with him, had 
seen his star cast down in Belgium, 
and had finally found misfortune 
reaching himself in the shape of dis- 
bandment, and present suspicion. He 
was now exiled from Naples, under 
the imputation of attachment to Mu- 
rat, and was not perfectly determined 
whether his next direction should be 
east or west, China, or the Illinois. 


“ They suspected. you of being a 
” said I. 


‘* Why, Mister Englishman, when 

a man has commanded a regiment of 
cavalry for six campaigns ; has scour- 
ed over Europe in the train of a con- 
qoeror, from Cadiz to Moscow, and 
ived like a prince all the time, he may 

dislike being reduced to walk.on foot, 
live like a beggar, and .brush his own 
eoat.. Carbonaro, indeed! How can 


a man help thin! t 
comparing that vivid, bold, brilli: 
son of fortune (rogue as he undoubt- 
edly was) with these tame, 
feather-headed——-But let that pass. 
Carbonaro !—Diavolo !—let them call 
me what they will.’ 7 

The Italian’s and hollow face 
had swelled with haughty expression ; 
his eyes darted fire; his hands were 
clenched, and bounding from his seat, 
he rather charged than paced about 
the room. In another moment, all . 
this was changed, and with true Ita- 
lian versatility he flung himself ‘back 
on his seat, laughing at what he called 
his “ extravaganza.” ‘ But,” said 
he, “ it is well that it was not per- 
formed before any of the cowled gen- 
tlemen below stairs, for this very house 
was the scene of an-extraordinary af- 
3 but a wd youre ago.” mick 

begged for the story, which I 
ferred, as an alleviation, to his voli 
tics ; and he indulged me at 9 
which I have tried to condense into 
the following outline. 

Two years ago, the whole Sicilian 
world rang with the beauty of Caro- 
lina Visconti, the only daughter ‘of 
the richest man in-Catania. In this 
island, alliances are made by fathers 
and mothers, without much consider 
ation of the choice of sons and da’ 
ters. But aay G9 he a 
temperament, to any gouty 
old grandee, or young and di 
able profligate, on the opinion of 
others ; and the rejections which the 
whole tribe of the Catanese nobles and 
fortune-hunters received, will be felt 
by some of them a§ a stain = 
coats-of-arms, till they lie where they 
make love no longer. ' 

At length the man of her heart 
came. A gallant lieutenant of mine ; 
he had made a summer excursion with 
me to the Calabrias ; and tempted by 
the sight of the mountain, we came 
over to the island. Ata ball given at 
Messina, we saw this beauty. She 
was certainly extremely handsome ; a 
noble Greek countenance—a profusion 
of the richest chesnut hair, falling over 
eyes made for setting hearts on fire— 
a magnificent figure—al er a be- 
ing sparkling and splendid beauty. 
The general nm was now ’ac~ 
counted for, and I contributed ‘my 
share, of course. As belonging to the 
hussars of the Italian guard, the two 
strangers were received with due ho- 





A906) , 
+ Ehal the hand of. the govers 
ware indy, t0 my infinite mortidention; 
my subaltern danced with the Si- 
wonder. Vivaldi was handsome 
ugh for a soldier, lively, and had 


) in his. 

had higher mevtins and’o ges 

did not exist in mortal 
. On this night his fate was decided. 
He had loved and been loved by a 
hole host of the fairest of the fair ; 
fost hed aover.anen. bie iety lewers 
for a moment. On this ni how- 
ever, he came home out of spirits. I 
saw that the arrow was shot to the 
head, and as advice is always trouble- 
some, and in: such a case is absurd, I 
left matters to take their course. He 


ived modes of despera 
recei es 0 
passion. In » he became so bad a 
companion, that I left him. to his lu- 
cubrations, and looked for pleasure 
alone. One evening at a masquerade, 
& note was put into my hand with the 
words,“ Your friend is in danger—+ 
take him out of the island!” Sicilian 
ce is formidable. But Vivaldi 
d at hazard, and contiaued his 
romance. On the next night, as I was 
watching the moonrise over Rheggio, 


aldi’s wound rendered it 
impossible for him to be moved: for 
some time, and I was obliged to leave 
him in the hands of his surgeon. The 
fair Carolina had been put inte a con~ 
vent on the first rumour of this love-bu- 

i But“ Heavens ! look there!’’ 
A flash of fierce 


Viv: 


and 


times more superb 
awful. A small cloud of the most in- 
blackness had ri 


risen from the 


over with innumerable feeble streaks 
of blue light, te the huge throne: of 
siete ebony. The thunder will stew. 
y> under still grewl- 
ed above; and while our eyes:-were 
fixed on the throne, its rightful lord 
seemed to ascend and take ion, 
A column of the most dazzling white 
flame rose majestically from the brew 
of 4tna, with its base still on the 
mountain, and , wey in. ‘the 
very Heavens. . The vapours 
were the back ground to this appari» 
tion, and their wavering masses grows 
ing thinner as they rose, floated broad- 
ly on the air above. ‘ Satan hitbself 
in full wing,” exclaimed the Italian ; 
and his idea showed the picturesque 
ope af his country. The light: from 
is tremendous shape threw: a: news 
born day over the whole country» 
every hill, every dwelling, . almost 
every. tree, was frightfully visible. 
The pictures in the remotest nook of 
our ttle apartment were seen with 
minute distinctness—a little Madonna 
under a pavilion, which scarcely show« 
ed her in. the noon-day, was now 
quivering in.a flood of illumination: 
the neises-in the convent we 
found that the whole house was.alarm« 
ed ; -and the melancholy tolling of the 
bell to prayers mingled 2 paintul and 
sepulchral character with this sublime 
terror 


But at length a sudden gust of wind 
tore its way among the clouds above, 
this splendid phantom in tene 
fold night ; and, after a brief struggle 
of the elements, a tarrent of rain, that 
fell like a solid sheet of water, drove 
this incarnation of the Evil genius 
down to his cavern again. Ina few 
minutes all was stillness but the 
sound of the service going on.in the 
chapel below ; and all was utter darke 
ness, till the moon came floating and 
stooping through the clouds like a ree 
conciling spirit, and, from the ridge of 
the hills above Euphemia, threw a 
long line of brightness over the Strait, 
and the eastern side of tna. 
The Italian renewed his story. “Of 
what follows,” said he, “ I was ef 
course not an eye-witness; but I cap 
assure you,” and he smiled, “‘ my au» 
thority is unim ble.” 
There was a Marchese Spontini at 
that time in the island, and 
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Siclians. But report had assign- 
ed him: a history of a very dubious 
kind. It was known pom — Long 
an agent of France:in the Republican 
conquest of Italy; and had even figu- 
red among _ ee em Club “sh Paris. 
‘At Naples, he had appeared like a po- 
porn and kept up an establishment 
that was: probably among the chief 
spoils of the State Treasury. But he 
had been at length charged with pe- 
culation ; and French, who were 
delicate enough not to suffer ¥e plun- 
derers but themselves, called him to 
account. But the witnesses suddenly 
disappeared ; and whether they were 
carried up the mountains, or sett to 
feed the tunnies in the bay, is still to 
be discovered. The Marchese shone 
out on this escape, like a snake that 
had cast his skin, more glittering than 
ever. But he was ily devoted to 
the fair sex ; and. as the consummation 
of his ill luck, he became the adorer 
of the prettiest danseuse of the theatre, 
who had already.an adorer in Mon- 
sieur leyGeneral Commandant. The 
Frenchman felt insulted by the rival- 
ry of any Italian in the creation ; and 
a file of grenadiers, walking into the 
Marchese’s bed-room one morning, de- 
livered him to a couple of mounted 
Essie of him tl he wen placed oa 

i ti was on 
the om side of the Alps. 

On the change of affairs he return- 
ed, lurked for a while in the precincts 
of the Court at Naples, then all at 
ence started up from beggary and ob- 
scurity into the full honours-of a court 
favourite. He was a meee | 
superbly . prodigal, a scoundrel. 
To whieh of those qualities he owed 
his elevation, I honour greatness too 
much to say. But we were then ruled 
by women ; and. I] Den Giovanni 
would have been Prime Minister in 

Italian.Court for the last century. 
_ But a-younger or handsomer politi 
eian 


His passion for so celebrated a beau- 
an‘ Cased 


though of hacking himself wit the 
t ing hi with the 
Cnnvy, bends of maatrimeny. But La 

ina had the spirit that was pic- 


lina Visconti was instantly 
hghted ; 


The Carbonayd. 


orse, ' 
allowing it 
contempt for the man. ‘Lhe arrival of 
the hussar officers was a topic imong 
the opulent and idle; and the Mar- 
chese had watched their impréssion. 
‘La Carolina's dancing with my un- 
jucky friend sealed the new rival's 
death-warrant, and our movements 
had been watched till the hour of Vi- 
valdi’s wound. 

* T think,” said the Italian, “‘ that 
if the moon were to get up a'little be- 
yond that » you might cateh a 
glimpse of the palace, where the curi- 
ous scene I am going to mention oc- 
curred,” 

I looked ; but the moon, the ‘ in- 
constant mioon,” that “ touched with 
silver all the fruitetree tops,” showed 
me nothing but an endless succession 
of forest, that, as the wind bowed it 
from time to time, rolled like billows 
rising in long ridges of foam. ‘The 

: his 


Italian was not to be 

my eyes were less dexterous than 
own eagle ones; and he pointed to 
what he called the pinnacles of the 
palazzo, rising from its groves on the 
verge of the sea. I-was still baffled ; 
‘buta fleet of fishing-boats that had put 
out on the first subsiding of the 

amply rm me for the search. At 
every sinking of the moon behind the 
clouds that still dragged their heavy 
masses over the heavens, this fairy 
fleet: disappeared ; and on the first 
emergence of the light above, the wa- 
ter, blue as a violet,seemed covered 
with silver wings, some fixed, some 
fluttering in circles, some speeding 
along. I ey a of the ayy tae of 
ye me ite and her nymphi, floati 
in their = and _— We ae 
in a land of brilliant fable, anil here 
was ene of its most brilliant fancies 
almost realized. There was musie - 
toe ; fer the sounds of the fishery, the 
eries of the seamen in working their 
vessels, and the general hum of active 
life, heard in the silence of the night, 
eame on the wind, softened into ne 
inharmonious concert. Here was the 
** Mermaid on the Dolphin’s back ;” 
and a broad meteor that struck down 
between two thunderloads, and light. 
ote ene: Daas en ee ve 
us Shakspeare’s delicious picture alive. 
In this palazzo, (said my compa« 
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nion,) for some time before the grand 
meetings were juently held at t, 
for the propagation of what principles 
I shall not say ; but the suspicions 
of the miserable government of the 
pace as much pene as their 

taking any public s inst 
a body whi ps eodea thes. 
fourths of the thinking men of the 
community. It will rise you 
more to know that the palazzo. was 
the actual residence of the Governor, 
and that his Excellency was one of the 
most active of the conspirators, if such 
we moust call them. My friend the 
Lieutenant cared no more for politics, 
than he cared for the discovery of the 
longitude ; an English sabre, or a 
Spanish jennet, would have won him 
from the hope of a crown ; and in his 
present state of mind, he Would have 
given them all for a sight of his cap- 
tivating Carolina. 


The Marchese had been among the 
first to pay him a visit of condolence 
on his misfortune ; and as the sea air 
was thought essential to his recovery, 
Vivaldi at length accepted the invita- 
tion to be master of a suite of rooms 
under his Excellency’s roof. There 


he found himself in the midst of the 
profuse luxury of an Italian noble. 
Every day was a fete on a greater or 
less scale ; all was high life, high spi- 
rits, and high play. The Marchese 
was sometimes absent, and absent 
during the entire night ; but the fes- 
tivity, whatever it might lose in ani- 
mation, lost nothing in pomp, and the 
absence of the superb entertainer was 
accounted for on the innumerable dis- 
patches that were pouring in hourly 
from Naples, then notoriously on the 
verge of a convulsion. 

Parties on the sea sometimes suc- 
ceeded the suppers ; and nothing can 
exceed the luxury of inhaling the cool 
breeze after the burning atmosphere 
of the Saloon! One evening, ne sup- 

a ent of was laid un- 
ver vivatir's patel 4 the words— 
‘¢ Swear not at all.” This piece of 
unexpected morality was taken for a 

try of some’ of the fair ensla- 

vers, who sat “‘ the richest flowerets of 
the feast,” and was forgotten. The 
were aan ‘¢" the whole 

went on the water. By apparent 

ident there was no lady on ‘board 
of Vivaldi’s barge, arid he found him~- 


- The Carbonaro. 


CSept. 
self embarked with half'a dozen stran. 
gers, who. soon struck into politics, 
The dispute rapidly grew hotand high, 
and the Lieutenant was at length com- 
pelled to interpose. But to reconcile 
the debaters was found impossible, 
and one of them, an orator of peculiar 
violence, insisted on being rowed ‘to 
shore. 

By this time all sight and sound of 
the rest of the party had been lost, 
and, anxious to rejoin them, Vivaldi 
ordered the helm to be turned to the 
first landing-place. As the barge ran 
in, a light glimmered from the rocks, 
and a whistle was heard. To the 
Lieutenant's surprise,all the disputants 
now seemed to have made up ‘their 
minds to go on shore together. The 
landing-place was precipitous, and ‘a 
large cave opened in front, into which 
the sea burst with a roar. Vivaldi 
remonstrated with the helmsman on 
his choice of a port, and stood up to 
reinforce his remonstrance by taking 
the helm into his own charge. At 
that instant a cloak was thrown over 
his head from behind, his hands were 

inidned, and he was flung on the 
ttom of the boat. He felt it sud- 
denly rush on, and after a plunge 
among the. breakers, reach smooth 
water. The chillness of the air, and 
the dead silence, told him-that they 
had left the open sea. After a short, 
and from the frequent changes of the 
helm, apparently an intricate pay 2 
> = was set on his —_ “9 ed 

To a passage so low that he was 
obliged to stoop. A strange and hol- 
low voice now pronounced over him, 
‘* Let our brother feel the mighty in- 
struments of terror to tyrants, and of 
salvation to their people.” His hand 
was grasped, and laid upon a sabre 
anda pen. The voice then uttered; 
‘* Let our brother fear the sorrows 
and the vengeance of enslaved Italy.” 
A pause ensued ; and the air was suds 
denly filled with groans, execrations, 
and the clashing of swords. The yoice 
then spoke for the third time. ‘‘ Let 
our brother behold the fruit of wis- 
dom and valour.” A distant sound of 
thunder was heard. The cloak was 
torn from his head, and he saw before, 
him a representation of a palace, on 
which athunderbolt had burst. Flames 
rose over the roof, and it crumbledin- 
to ashes. When the smoke had ‘clear- 
ed away, there was seen rising to the 
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sound of music an altar, with the 
statue of Liberty,-and. covered with 
Republican inscriptions. . 
. Theassembly, seated in this subter- 
ranean amphitheatre, struck him as a 
still more remarkable sight. He might 
have believed himself in the midst of 
a general summoning of all. the heroes 
and patriots of antiquity from their 
graves. He saw round him all the 
roud and marked physiognomies that 
, om become familiar to us by busts 
and gems. Every wore some 
antique costume, and the fasces and 
the caduceus, the thunderbolt and the 
lyre, were joa the sides of a kind 
of throne, on which sat a tall and ma- 
jestic figure, with the countenance of 
the younger Brutus. 

Vivaldi was as gallant a hussar as 
ever drew sabre ; and our corps were 
well enough accustomed to fire and 
smoke, not to have much to learn on 
these points. But he was not prepa-~ 
red for all this. His first idea, on be- 
ing seized, was, that he had fallen in 
some unaccountable way under the 
suspicion of the state, and was about 
to be drowned or strangled. - But his 
arms were fastened to his back, his 
mouth was covered close, and as strug. 
gle was useless, he resigned himself 
to what he thought inevitable. The 
sudden emergence from total darkness 
into dazzling light, the voices, the 
scans half-spectral look of the as- 
sembly ; and, in addition to all these, 


a heavy and opiate richness, that fill- 


ed the air from the perfumes burning 
on the altar, bewildered his brain. 
While he stood in this waking dream, 
unknowing pyar he a ham the 
proselyte or the victim, the re on 
the roche addressed him in a ha- 
rangue on the hopes of Italian rege- 
neration. Its language was wild and 
firm, but wrapped in that mystery 
which excites a deeper impression than 
eloquence in an ardent and inexperi- 
enced spirit. When Vivaldi subse- 
quently repeated some parts of it to 
me, I found nothing but the common- 
places of the subject, those sounding 
‘phrases that we find every day in the 
journals of Liberalism. But your 
greatest philosopher has said, that 
“all things are received according to 
the measure of the recipient,” and the 
‘hearer on this occasion was wound up 
to the height of the preternatural. 
The orator. now on Vivaldi to 


in wealth or in poverty, in health 


499 
fen the oath to the “ Redemption of 
ta y:” 

** Advance, true brother, om 
warrior, generous sage, to the altar‘of 
your country, and in the names of 
their mighty ancestors, who sit round 
you ; by the manes of Brutus, and 
Poplicala, of Aristogeiton and Demos- 
thenes, of that Socrates, who brought 
philosophy down from heaven, and of 
that Plato, who raised human wisdom 
to divine ; by the fates of the glorious 
republics past, and the more glorious 
ones to come ;—swear to be faithful to 
the great cause by day and by night, 
and 
sickness, in freedom and in the dun- 
geon, in and in battle, in the 
peer and in the tottage, in life and 

ath—Swear.” -A broader light fla- 
med round the throne. The perfumes 
on the altar threw up a richer smoke. 
The air was filled with music. The 
whole assembly rose from their circles 
with the slowness of rising appari- 
tions, and the whole repeated in a low 
murmur, ** Swear.” Vivaldi, over- 
powered by the spell, tottered -for- 
wards to the altar, and laid -his hand 
upon the sword. At that instant a 
faint struggle was heard in the dis- 
tance, and the: words, “‘ Swear. not:at 
all,” followed by a faint scream, sound- 
ed in his ear. He started back from 
the altar. ‘There was sudden confu- 
sion in the cavern. The lights were 
extinguished at once, and in a few 
minutes the whole assembly had va- 
nished, as if they had-sunk through 
the gg rock of the wall m 

After a long pilgrimage through the 
bowels of the ‘cee Vivaldi at last 
wound his way out into the moonlight, 
and found bopry bs one of the 
sure-groun e palazzo. t- 
ever might have been his surprise, he 
was glad to find that his adventures 
were not to be extended farther for 
the night, and he betook himself.to 
his bed with the Coenen of a 
campaigner, escaping a night's rest, 
where all the curtains ete clouds 
of Heaven. When he awoke next 
morning, he found the whole house- 
hold in a state of confusion. The 
Marchese had received dispatches 
from Naples during the night, order- 
ing his immediate attendance, and had 
gone off. The court-yard was soon 
cleared of the equipages of. the noble 
guests, and among the. rest, Vivaldi, 
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‘who hiad seen no one with whoin he 
could communicate on the night’s oc- 
; ‘and won- 


through the confessors, ahd La Caro- 
lina had haughtily commanded the 
saintly father who bore his Excel- 
‘8 proposals, never to appear in 

her presence again. This was a rare 
assumption of authority ; but she had 
the look of a queen, and even the pil- 
lars of the church shook before her, 
A more disinterested confessor a’ - 
od in his place, énd the ears of the 
La Carolina was disturbed no 


her eye sunk inte 

The reverend father had become a 
sort of friend by a course of civilities, 
bringing her news from home, books, 
and obtaining! some privileges not 
usually granted to these fair prisoners. 
He fiow endeavoured to ascertain the 
cause of her anxieties. 

« hter, I have called on you 
this morning to confess you, before I 
‘take my leave for some time. I am 
ordered by the prior to a mission at 

i 


La Carolina looked surprised, but 
made no other answer than an incli- 
nation of the head. oe 
* * Come, my child,” said the Con- 
fessor, “ there is some weight on your 
mind. R f sorrows in the 
ear of the Church, that knows how to 
1 , and that alone can console.” 
‘wa still silent, but as she 
the cell, her gesture was ex 

deep rbation. : 
' ‘is news abroad,” said the 
Father. “ Insurrections are whisper- 
ed about, and are said to be 
under orders from io.”——Hé was 
silent for a while—* There have beeh 
cnerinig — mentioned.’ The 
’ ia, the Montefiore; nay, 
the Butera. But the ea 
those occasions say everything. No 
mah Of tank can escape: It is even 
‘said that there were some sttange do- 
last night.” "3 
e slowly raised his grey eye to her 


ive of 


countenance, and as she caught-it;s 
flush of crimson spread down to her 
very bosom, A 

* Strange doings indeed,” she un- 
consciously murmured, and then fell 


into musing, and stood with her hands 


twined in each other. 

* You are feverish, my child,” gaid 
the Father in a soothing tone, “and 
should take advice. But the scirocco 
has been blowing all night, and no 
thing can resist it. I hope that this 
‘night will not be like tlie last.” 

** Santa Maria forbid!” said the 
feds; sinking on her knee, and lifting 
up her hands to Heaven. ’ 

* Now, daughter, my time draws 
to its close. -Make. your confession, 
Have you longed for the pomps and 
vanities of the world since you have 
been here?” ’ 

** Never, for a moment,” was firm. 
ly teplied. 

** Have you read any of those books 
that the heretic English, and the half 
heretic French, are scattering round 
the island ?” 

* None, holy Father.” 

“ Have you never regretted thi 
equi , the crowd of attendants, 
the ritles. the jewels, the universal 
homage, that would have been yours, 
if you had aecepted the———” 

La Carolitia anticipated the name, 
by half rising from her knee, and with 
look less like an acknowledgment 
than a solemn pledge, sternly pro- 
nounced, * Never! No poverty could 
be so poor, no hamiliation so degraded, 
no suffering so bitter, a8 to make me 
ever form a wish to be the wife éf 
that traitor and murderer.” 

The crimson of —: ay a 
into deadly pale, and het eye 
its almost 1 tinal brightness. before 
the Confessor again spoke. 

* Daughter, sentiments like those 
do you honour. With sentiments 
like these, the holy virgins, the pride 
and glory of the church, went to the 
scaffold and the stake. St Ursula, 
and St Agnes, died uttering such sub- 
lime vows. St Catherine, with the 
wheel beforé her, and the fire under 
her feet, would not receive the impi- 
ous proposals of the heathen. Blessed 
is the praise of that more than vestdl 
purity, that will own no earthly 
spouse, but, like the flame’ on the 

tar, points all its holy ardours above. 
Could they have done this, if their 


hearts were not as the hearts of those ~ 
6 
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who neithér marry'nor are given in 
marriage ?”—He patised, and cast a 
glance are Se penitent ; but her 
eye was upon the ground. 

He returned to ep iacye 7 Could 
they have been t ory . e past, 
and the light of the future, if they 
could have ‘stooped their ts. to 


our perishing, worthless, and sinful 
nature? Your heart, my daughter, is 


like—— 

“ Oh, not like theirs, holy Father,” 
sighed the penton, as she plunged 
her face er rea =e my abso-~« 
lutel ing thro er fingers. 
ad Oh, Lo like theirs,” she murmur- 
ed, “ for I love !” 

“ What do I hear, holy saints!” 


ejaculated the Father as he flung him- 


self back in his chair. 

“ Wildly, devotedly, for life and 
death I love.” . 

“ And if not the Marchese Sponti- 
ni, whom ?” : 

She shuddered, and seeméd faint- 
ing ; the Confessor raised her from 
the ground, gave her some water, and 
as B pec). dt again inquired the 
name. ; 

It was the name of my Lieutenant. 

The Confessor gave a deep sigh over 
human frailty, and painfully acknow- 
ledged that the eye of youth was not 
to be restrained by the cautious wis 
dom of age, and holy seclusion. 

“ But, dear daugliter, have you 
known this stranger ?. the habits 
of a soldier’s life are seldom favour- 
able to a single passion. . May he not 
have loved others less lovely; nay, 
may he not at this momenit be follow- 
ing his giddy fancies among the fair 
daughters of the island ?” ' 

La Carolina cast. an instinctive 
glance at the mirror; and who that 
saw her could think of ‘her finding a 
tival? She was the perfection of Ita- 

beauty. There was victory in her 
radiant smile. 

The Confessor obtained the whole 
story of their loves; the secret meet- 
Ings, the serenades, the exchange of 
letters, the plans of retiring from Si- 
cily to the Milanese, where Vivaldi’s 
connexions lay. The father listened 
tothe whole detail, which La Carolina 
gave with the delighted confidence of 
young passion, t 
. “ And now,” said he, rising from 

' Seat, and in'a yoice of sudden au~ 
thority, “I command you, daughter, 

Vor, XX. 
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to discard this man from your heart, 
for he is a villain !” fee | 
Had a thunderbolt fallen at her feet, 
she could’ not have been more overs 
whelmed. She felt her senses failing 
her, and as if she-had determined to 
know the whole depth of her misfor= 
tune before she carried it: with herto 
the grave, she flew to the casement, 
and gasping for air, bade him reveal 
this whole horrid secret. 12 
The Confessor then, in the. meekest 
tone, and with the tenderest reluctance 
to hurt her feelings by abrupt disclos 
sure, suffered himself to be led, ques 
tion by question, into a hi yecledins 
ed detail of the festivities under the 
roof of the Marchese. Vivaldi was 
described as “e most —— of the 
company, and repaying eral 
sdsabgatien by the ym puvtiiaia’ ate 
tentions. ‘The names of some women, 
of equally elevated rank and dubious 
character, were forced from the un- 
willing narrator, and before he left the 
apartment, the lovely penitent was 
Me a state bordering upon a broke 
eart, of i 
In the evening he returned, for he 
had found it impossible to leave her 
in that state of mind, and had luckily! 
prevailed on his prior to send another 
of the brethren to Trepani as his sub- 
stitute. He found La Carolina ‘reco. 
vered from her dejection, but the fever 
of her heart seemed to have been only 
transferred to. her. brain. She had 
assumed a light and fantastic gaiety: 
—talked of the morning’s discovery 
with something of tuous ri- 
dicule—and, wiping. awuy a ~tear, 
which she declared was thie-last that 
she should ever shed, avowed herself 
tired of the monotony.of pr — 
and willing to return:into the livin 
world. The Confessor was <: chatted: 
with so salutary a renovation,” and: 
while he regretted that. single bless~ 
edness should lose so fair an ornae 
ment,” yet allowed. that ‘ convents 
were not made for all minds.” » . , 
He now turned to an escrutoire, to 
write a note to her father, communica«' 
ting the change.. But he:had scareely: 
written a line when his hand was ar-' 
rested. The hand‘which seized it was- 
as cold as ice. La Carolina stood’over" 
him. The face. to which he: looked: 
up was of sepulchral paleness, its in-: 
tensely black eyes shot upon him as if* 
they could read -; — and the Con- 
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with the other she waved the Con. 
. But there was no ats 


grave ; which you please.” 
But the Confessor had a farther 


Pp .. He remained with her for 
an hour, and by alternate r 4 
and wily appeals to her insulted spi- 
rit, at length extracted an account of 
the scene of Vivaldi’s encounter with 
the Carbonari, to which she had been 
eonveyed, she knew not by what 
means, the night before, and from 
which, after having been from an ad- 
joming chamber an eye-witness of the 
whole overpowering ceremony, she had 
been brought in the same sldetantons 
manner. The Confessor 
her evidence, and withdrew. 

On the same night Vivaldi was sel 


| ged im his bed by ari order from the 


government, and flung into a me 
of this convent, which had then 

for some time used for the conceal 
ment of criminals whom it might be 
inconvenient to expose to the public 
knowledge, His arrest was accompa- 
nied the additional instruction, 
that as his being affiliated with the 
Carbonari was ascertained upon the 
most unanswerable testimony, he was 


. tobe shot within twelve hours. 


The es a pon a get 
change, always e on 
and Vivaldi hed head death i 


' foryears. But he had m x fis 


mind to die by.a cannon-ball, and 

up hi irit to indignation. 
He threatened the. monks, nuns, 
and nobles in the island, with the 
vengeance of the regiment ; and finals 
ly: swore, that if he must die, it must 


; be by public trial, and in sight of his 


accusers, 


‘Phis would have been refused, but 


- there. was an object to. be answered by 


ite admission ; and to his request that 
a letter should be delivered to Cato 


. lima Visconti, the sacri tom oo 
0 


out upon him the w 

once, that his beloved was the witness 
against him. This produced a stom 
© map: be wllee 
3 of ki me 
the 


doubly Srike tho. keers : 


man, called down the vengeance: of 
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“ My love,” said he, “1 did note 
think that our next meeting 


his 
Tis porewei ih Myr eben hited, oa 
e to her cheek, a 
they rethained for sothe time in this 
deep rapture of sorrow. At length he 
broke the silence; and shiér hand, 
said, “ My Carolina, as it 'wds the 
hope poll ts that you should be 
my wife, let usay;° even in 
this dungeon—take hands and pledge 
ourselves to heaven.” 
- She withdrew her hand with a con- 
vulsive motion. 
“We cai at least die ‘’ 


——— he, as he sought the retis 


ring han 
-*“ T¢ was to die I came,” were the 
words uttered by the disconsolate girl, 
“ Here swear, then; that ‘you will 
be my wife ;” and he knelt hers 
' © Your wife !” she exdlaimed, start~ 
ing back with » shriek, ‘* Your wife ! 
I who ari your 
He looked distnayed, but she seemed 
to have found all her atréngth of mind, 
and pointing to a stone seat, made him 
sit dowh, and with a frightful comjos 
sure went ugh the whole detail 
Theres she called her < " 
sat tog for am hour, during 
which Vivaldi lad cleared tip the myss 
tery of the letters and the pieture- 
the otie as having been ‘forged, and 
the other stolém from the jeweller, 
with whom it had been left to be reset 
with some of her hair. There was in 
all this a s mixture of delight 
and agony ; and the passion of these 
two noble creatures never burned with 
4 more intense flame than at the 
tiod when it was so near extinction 
for ever. The world was utterly for- 
» When the roll of a muffled 
struck on their ear. La Caro- 


Bs 


gallop to the shore. 
was , with ite sails wp 
ifstant flight: ‘The 
them on beard, and 
before the Wiftdy aan 
- My regiment,” 

sad een ordered td 
one-of the intervals of 
of us had gone down to 
or two at Livorno. We 


fit 
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swept like a feather 
We rode to meet .it at the: - 
place, when I heard my name ealled 
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out by a wild-looking figure, as sal- 
low-faced as an Indian, covered with 
beard, and thin as agreyhound. Cor- 
ceive our astonishment, when we found 
that it was‘our comrade, the gallant 
Lieutenant Vivaldi, in proper " 
His oe was my disdainful 
flame, the general Sicilian won- 
der, the loveliest of the lovely, the be- 
witcher of all hearts, Carolina Viscon- 
ti, Her splendid and commanding 
beauty had been a little diminished by 
convent scenes ; but the sea air, 
the delight of escape, and the security 
in which she found herself at once, 
gave her features a sort of redundant 
and sparkling happiness, that was, I 
Sake much pone ohne | ae 
Deauty was poetic. We » that 
if Canova would make an Image of 
Animated Pleasure, she was the finest 
model in the world. For her loveli- 
ness there was but one word among 
us all, ‘ Fascination.’ 
. The secret history of the whole 
transaction is not difficult to one ac- 
uainted with the scenes that for the 
last half dozen years have been play- 
ing in this unlucky island. That 


mountain,” said he, pointing to tna, 
whose brow was now growing rosy in 


the first dawn, “ is not an unfair em- 
blem. of the whole national spirit. 
Luxuriant and even noble qualities 
with. an eternal fire within, sometimes 
bursting out to the devastation of 
what, Heaven knows, has been suf- 
ficiently devastated already, and at 
all times gnawing away the bowels of 
the land. The only difference, I am 
afraid, is, that daylight will never rise 
it. 


‘* Spontini was a profligate, who lo~ 
ved women, and had determined on 
_Moking himself master of La Carolina. 
This he might have tried in ordinary 
cases by his ordinary means of bribery 
or violence. But his open rejection, 
and her unguarded preference of ano~ 
ther, had put him upon the exercise 
of a cooler but more complete ven- 
geance. Nothing is more extraordi- 
nary than the prodigal waste of brains 


The Carbonaro. 
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in which a bam h genius among’ 
y countrymen will indulge, when 
scorn Mo him on his mettle. 
Spontini had resolved to give his rival 
over to the scaffold ; but this was not 
enough, he resolved to make his mis. 
tress lead him there. For that pure 
, he had plunged him into a meet~ 

ing of the Carbonari, who assembled, 
masqued as Greeks and: Romans, 
weekly, under his very banquetting« 
room ; Spontini being in fact at once 
a Carbonaro and a spy, and thus pro~ 


‘viding for himself, however matters 


might turn out. La Carolina was 
hurried from her convent, which dared 
refuse no request of this powerful 
reprobate, to stand as a future wit- 
hess against her unfortunate lover. 
In infinite terror, and with a dagger 
at her throat, she had suppressed all 
exclamation at the scene, till her hors 
ror of his undoing forced out the 
words, “Swear not at all!” By whom 
they had been placed before him at 
supper he could never discover. The 
coincidence, however, prevented his 
taking the oath. The rest followedas 
a matter of course. 

*€ Spontini had come in disguise in« 
to the dungeon, for the scarcely less 
than infernal purpose of delighting 
himself with the last agonies of the 
parties. His exultation, however, was 
too irrestrainable, and his-coming for- 
wards a few minutes too soon exposed 
him to the pistol, which will never do 
a more deserved act of justice, though 
it should be the succedaneum for ‘all 
modes of sending a scoundrel out of 
the world. The grooms and the barge 
were arrangements of the Marchese 
for carrying off La Carolina to a re- 
treat among the Appenines, where, I 
believe from my soul, that he had | 
once figured as an éxperimentalist on 
the purses of merchants and travellers 
from your own rich and locomotive , 
country. Butit is day. The matins 
are ringing ; and unless wom to bed, 
we shall be both set down for Caibo~ 
nari. Addio, signior.” 
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| $HE ROMISH PRIESTHOOD, AND THE ELECTIONS IN-TRELAND, 


. The General Elections presented 
many things, which, now that its ex- 
citement is fairly over, might afford» 
very profitable matter of comment. 

If we were inclined to look at them 
in detail, we should treat with little 
mercy the conduct which various of 
the candidates thought good to adopt 
when called upon to state their creed. 
It was formerly the good old English 
fashion for the candidate to make a 
very explicit disclosure of his princi- 

les, in respect of both party and the 
lading questions of the time ; and to 
rest his hopes of success upon the truth 


- of these principles. In our poor judg- 


ment this was a very excellent fashion. 
It seems to us, that the franchise would 
be of marvellously small value, if the 
Elector should be prohibited. from 
knowing the opinions of his intended 
Representative ; we cannot see how 
he could make a proper choice, how~ 
ever great his qualifies tions might be, 
if he should be compelled to vote un- 
der such a prohibition. 

At the late Election, however, divers 
of the candidates carefully concealed 
their opinions on the most vital ques- 
tions, and particularly on what is call- 
ed Catholic Emancipation. If one of 
them were asked, ‘‘ What is your opi- 


_nion, sir, on the Catholic question ?” 


his reply. was, “‘ My worthy friend, 
my opinion is not yet formed upon it !” 
Was this the truth? No, in nine cases 
out of ten it was a deliberate false- 
hood—in nine cases out of ten he had 
formed his opinion, he fully intended 
to vote in fayour of the Catholics, and 
he said this for the sole purpose of 
cheating the Electors into the belief 
that he would vote against the Catho- 
lics. Compared with such men the 
most violent Whig is perfectly imma-~ 
culate, and Cobbett and Hunt are 
most honourable people. Strange to 
say, those who could stoop to this 
dirty and execrable fraud were not 
hooted from the hustings, and scorned 
by the rabble; they were patronized 
by gentlemen, and some of them were 
actually chosen ! 

One, in particular, went even be~ 
yond this: After the most miserable 
evasion, he was so closely pressed on 
the hustings, that he declared “his 


_ present sentiments were ~ p t the 
e 


Catholics.” He was: elected ; and. in 


& speech made at a dinner almost im- 
mediately afterwatds, he indirectly in- 
timated that thé Catholics should have 
his vote ! 

Perhaps if the candidate were ques- 
tioned again and again in a way to 
preclude evasion, he went into a tower- 
ing passion—‘‘ You want ‘to pledge 
me !—you want to fetter —_ aera 
will give no pledge—I will not 
pledged—I will not be bound hand 
and foot—I am an independent man, 
and I will be free and independent !” 
—An independent man, forsooth ! and 
yet resort to the filthy lie—to the beg~ 
garly dishonesty ! The worthy: Elec- 
tors were confounded at the idea of 
having offered so great an insult to so 
free and independent a gentleman, 
and they returned him, in utter ig« 
norance of the material part of his 
"The doctrine thatthe represen 

The doctrine that the tative 
ought to be the mere creature of his 
constituents, we solemnly disavow ; 
but we are equally hostile to the doc- 
trine that the constituents have no 
right to know the principles of the re~ 

resentative when theyelect him: Why 

ave an election—why speak of ap- 
pealing to the sense of the country—~ 
why say that the House of Commons 
represents the community—if the elect- 
ors ought to be kept in this ignorance ? 
What is to lead the elector to a proper 
choice, save a full knowledge of the 
principles of the candidate? Yet to 
ask for such knowledge was to demand 
a pledge ; to obtain from the represen- 
tative a manly and constitutionalavow-~ 
al of his opinions, was to destroy his 
independence, and bind him and 
foot ! If our representatives have come: 
to this, they certainly are most deplo- 
rably ignorant of the nature of British 
rights and privileges ; if they cannot: 
— to hold community of opinion 
with those who make them represen. 
tatives, they are most improper people 
to enter the House of Commons. We 
trust that, at the next Election, this 
detestable system will be put down, 
and that every elector will be ashamed 
of voting for that candidate who shall 
be ashamed of avowing his principles. 

We might, if inclined, as we have 
stated, comment severely on the mon- 
strous coalitions which were formed at 
different places, and on the disgraceful 
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merits, They knocked up not only 
the Whigs, but the 
trampled under their feet Liberalism 
as well as Whiggism. ‘While we ire 
on this topic; we may observe, that 


‘we Gould make an admirable of 


extracts from the =r / powers 


ful delivered by Mr Sadler of 
of oaieese Shama wiv at that placed 


ae RE 
eulogies on the Whig ones;-on the 
of a candidate for the ci 


friend of the Ministry, a 
friend of the Catholics, 
men who, if required, would vote 
against the Catholics; &¢; We might 
in these things abundant matter 

a whole article. ; 


to the Tory members. Why was not 
Mr Sadlef sent to Parliament instead 
of Mr Marshall ? | 

But the conduct manifested by thé 
€atholic Priesthood of Ireland ‘was of 
such immense importanos, in all itd 
bearings, that we mean to devote our - 
observations exclusively to it. We ard 
unwilling to weaken the effect of what 
we may say by mixing it up with other 
matters. We pray the attention of 
every man, no matter what his party 
denomination may be, who is’ really 
the friend of the British Constitution, 
and of British Liberty. 

Our reatlers are well aware, that the 
county electors of Ireland differ very 
witlely from the county electors of 
Britainy With us the elector must be 
the owner of a.-freehold worth at least 
40s. ‘per annum. In Ireland -he is 
only required to be the occupier on 


leat of a freehold worth the same ans 


nual sum. This is one of the various. 
destructive. peculiarities that distina 

ish Ireland ftom Britain. ‘The land 
ord makes any d creature, whont 
he may be able to pick up, the odeupiét 
of a potatoe garden’; and by this he 
makes him an Itish freeholder.’ The 
landlords, for the sake of cleetion ie 
fluence, nmultiply such “ frecholders” 

inst each other; until they wovet - 

ir estates with them. | The real 


mah who actually hat 


irtyis, so far as his vote foes; 
utterly without inflwenés ; he it 
as well have no vote at all; ‘The 
titious freeholders are pertiaps almost 
a thousand to onein the balance against 
him ; and the chief part of the voters 
are men hg scarcely avingle farts 
thingthe mere occupiers; as We have 
said sofa garden i 


a “misera 


and mere ethnener tg wt vom 


+ in regard to qualification, the midst 


unfit persons ‘in’ the whole civilided 


j Wotld to be intrusted with: the elece 


tive franchise. 
We have aghin antl again raised ou? 
inst this system of creati 


' volte against ; 
D Ceotert’ That thists ont of he 


prolific sources of Ireland’s penury, 





scarcely fair dealing. If the 
go, let the evil go too. If laws must 
be changed upon theory, let them be 
likewise upon poe aera 
that they operate most perniciously. 
Let us be able to say hereafter, that 
all our changes were not ruinous oves 
—that we ally made some which 
were B , in real truth we 
made some which were soynd in prin- 
ciple, beneficial in effect. 

This system has hitherto been al- 
most wn: in > but at- 


_— have recently been made in one 


ish county to introduce something 
i resembles it. Credit is 
given to Mr ham and hie friends, 
x having been the first to make these 
attempts ; but, no matter who may 
have set the example, or who may 
have followed it, we trust that Eng- 
lish good sense will crush the evil m 
its infancy. We call upon public in- 
dignation to ix its brand upon the 
parents and abettors of the system, 
without any regard to name or 
denomination. If men eannot obtain 
sate in Parliament eg — 
pestilence among us, —_ 
“The ielah fiechobder dvews 
e i ws his 
—he holds it -no bond or obli- 
Stan! bate oe 
sure 0 t, 
Uo-of thp tvcasiey-psinh the Oppo 
sition print, the enemy of Catholicism 
the champion of Catholicism, &c., and 


Ww 


hat might have been expect 
such am authority, and it of course is 


and cities. A vast number of our far- 
mers are not freeholders—the landlord 
can only command the votes of sueli 
omeame ef pan ahapveearaas 
possessors of most of votes ie 
ean eommand, are each worth from 
two thousand pounds upwards. Put- 
ting tenants out of sight, our smaller 
freeholders are, to a great extent, free 
from influence that could injure them ; 
were they to refuse it their votes 
such refusal could cause them no loss 
of business or profit. It is 

ludicrous to hear those > 
slavery of our freeholders, who boast 
of the independence of citizens aud 


b . 
The Irish freeholder—in no coun- 
try under Heaven, save Ireland, eould 
such voters as we have described be 
called freeholders—draws his vote from 
the landlord. He does not inherit it, 
it with the fruits of his 


It is given to him only for @ term, to 
be taken from him at the tion 
i a eel think 

t. e of it -remains eonstantly 
vested in the landlord. , 

In England the smaller freeholders 
have their legitimate influenee at elec- 
tions. The-great ones are divided in. 
to hostile 3 and generally speak= 
ing, ho can prevail without the 
aid of the ladependent smaller ones 
These smaller ones are Ay at 
elections much what the 
members ate in the House of Com- 
mons; their votes commonly decidé 
the majority. ; eee 

In Ireland, as we have already said, 
the smaller bona fide freeholders’ are 


-@ 


fictitious ones: ‘Well, when the- great 

landlerds have ‘covered’: their estates 

they have placed the elections under 
5 
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the feet- of the latter—the Popish 
Priesthood has stepped in, has com- 
pletely divested the landlord of the 
control over his tenants, has extended 
its despotism over the fictitious free~ 
holders—and has in effect constituted 
itself the sole Elector of the members 
for the Popish counties of Ireland. 
We are very far from being sorry 
that the Priesthood has done this. We 
have pepe, ae once 9 in this 
Magazine that it possessed the power, 
and would always exercise it, when 
rompted by interest. It would there- 
ore be odd, were we to quarrel with 
it for testifying to the truth of what 


we have written in this decisive man- 


ner. - Certain people in this country 
have declared, that the Popish reli- 
gion differs in but a trifling degree 
from the religion of the Church of 
England—that the Popish Priesthood 
of Ireland is a most calumniated, 
powerless, and immaculate body—that 
there is nothing in Irish Catholicism 
hostile to the free exercise of civil pri- 
vileges, liberties, &c.; and we can- 
not but rejoice that the Priesthood has 
thus come forward to cover the asser- 
tions of these people with refutation 
and scorn, en we see the Catho- 
lics, at a time like this, placing the 
most incontrovertible evidence before 
the eyes of the whole nation, that they 
are thoronghly unfit to » not 
only additional power, but that which 
has already been given them, it very 
naturally deli hts us greatly. 

The Catholic Priesthood has cer- 
tainly gone much farther than we ex- 
pected, but it seems to have lost its 
cunning, although it retains all its 
other evil characteristics. We belie- 
ved that its hellish tyranny would. be 
exercised in secret—that the vote would 
would be extorted, by the threat of the 
curse and of perdition, in private— 
that the fiendish impostor would not 
dare to proclaim in public that he had 
the power to cast men into Hell mere- 
ly for disobeying his commands at an 
slestion. We were mistaken. To show 
what its conduct at the election was, 
we give, in the first place, the fol- 
lowing extracts from the printed Ad- 
dress of Mr Maxwell, one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Cavan, to the 
freeholders 


“ You have seen the k pana pow- 


ers of the Romish Chur openly. em- 
ployed for the promotion of political 
objects, You have seen priests convert~ 


ed into furiovs demagcogues, inciting 
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their flocks to hatred of their fellows 
Christians, and ingratitude to their bes 
nefactors. What a scene did the first 
day of the election exhibit! You bee 
held the Roman Catholic pastors march 
into the county town at the head of their 
respective flocks. YOU HEARD THEM 
DENOUNCING ETERNAI. DAMNATION 
AGAINST EVERY ONE WHO WITHHELD 
HIS SUPPORT FROM THEIR FAVOURITE 
CANDIDATES. You saw UPWARDS OF 
FORTY OF THESE SPIRITUAL CRUSA~ 
DERS mixing with the mob, and by 
their inflammatory harangues, stimu 
lating them to acts of violence and outs 
rage. You saw not, unfrequently, the 
tallies of our opponents brought up to 
the polling booths, WITH A PRIEST IN 
FRONT,:‘AND| ANOTHER IN THE REAR. 
Nay, SEVERAL VOTERS WERE, BY 
ACTUAL FORGE;: DRAGGED BY THEM 
INTO THE. TALLY:,ROOMS, AND COM- 
PELLED TO VOTE; ‘AGAINST THEIR 
WIsHES. In short, there was no spe-= 
cies of intimidation, whether spiritual 
or secular, that was not resorted to, to 
effect their purpose.” Dual 

We extract the following from Lord 
George Beresford’s Protest, read at the 
Waterford election :— 

* You are to take notice, that the 
freedom of Election having been gross- 
ly violated since the commencement 
of .the Election, by intimidation and 
threats of ecclesiastical censures, and of 
excommunication, used by the Catholic 
clergy of this county, against the Ca- 
tholie freeholders who should vote, and. 
who are desirous to vote, for Lord 
George Beresford ; AND BY THE AC=. 
TUAL EXCOMMUNICATION OF SEVE= 
RAL FREEHOLDERS ON ACCOUNT OF 
voTinGc FoR Lorp GrorGcE BERES« 
FORD, AND REFUSING TO VOTE FOR 
Mr Stuart,” &c. &c. 

Our readers need not be told that 
the Priests were irresistible. It was 
not in the nature of things that men 
like the Irish ‘‘ Freeholders” would 
give a vote that would deprive them. 
of the rites of their Church—that 
would bring upon them excommuni- 
cation—that would consign them to 
eternal perdition. The tenants voted, 
not merely against the wish of their 
landlords, but against their landlords 
—the pampered domestic voted against 
his master—the ties of interest, duty, 
and affection were broken—arid ruin 
=“ starvation were recklessly hazard 


This is so far from being denied by: 


the Catholies as 2 body, that they make 
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That illegal and patri Gang which 
bears the name of the Catholic Asso-~ 
ciation, atid which doés not the less 
deserve to be called the illegal and 
patricidal because various Pro- 
testant Peers are members of it, used 
every effort in its power to induce the 
Priesthood to do this before the Elec-~ 
tion commenced ; and it now boasts 
that the influence of the landlords is 
annihilated, that the Aristocracy is 
completely under its feet, and that the 
Priests are in effect the exclusive elec- 
tors. Of the creatures who act as the 
leaders of this Gang we shall say more 
presently. 

And now we will put these ques- 
tions to every honest and independent 
man, no matter whether he be Whig 
or Tory—Ought things like these to 
be tolerated? Ought the Catholic 
Priests, or any religious teachers what- 
ever, to be suffered to interfere in this 
manner with the exercise of the elective 
franchise? Is notsuch interference most 
unconstitutional, and in spirit, if not in 
letter, in the highest degree illegal ? 
Ts not such interference destructive to 
the best interests of society, and would 
it be possible for liberty to exist in 
any country where it should be gene- 
ral? Do not the most serious dangers 
arise from this state of things in Ire- 
land, to the constitution and liberty of 
Britain ? 

If all the smaller freeholders in the 
United Kingdom should be under the 
control of the great landlords, still 
these landlords would be split into par- 
ties. Kach would have his votes, and 
only men of great weight and respecta- 
bility would ow Wer by those of the 
same party as candidates. There would 
still be the struggle for party ascend- 
ency, and the Whigs would prevail in 
one place and the Tories in another. 
But when the freeholders are the slaves 
of the Romish Priesthood, there can 
be no party division ; all the members 
must be of the same ; they must 
be chosen as ‘they ‘would be, if one 
manhad the control of all the free- 
holders. 

At present the Priesthood can only 
exert its tyranny in favour of Protest- 
ants, but how would the case be were 
the disabilities removed? None but 
Catholics, and of course the minions 
of the Priesthood, could’ be chosen: 
Members would be elected, not from 
their honesty and ability, but from 

Vou. XX. 


‘their ho 


‘and liberties, v 


‘is not in all Cockaigne 
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The Cockney Prints, which boast of 
nesty, call themselves the 
friends of the people, and to 
be the champions of rights 
y laud this 
conduct of the Priests to the skies! 
They heaped the most foul abuse up- 
on the regular Clergy, for exercising 
its undoubted right of petitioning Par- 
liament against further concessions to 
the Catholics; and they now most 
consistently eulogise and defend to the 
utmost the Popish Priesthood. for 
practically stripping the ‘ 
small and great, real and fictitious, of 
the elective franchise, and constitu- 
ting itself the. exclusive Elector !— 
These Prints tell us, that if the disa~ 
bilities be removed, the power of: the 
Priests will be destroyed: .This:is 
overdoing the matter fearfully. There 
sip Sopa Sd oan 
throat sufficiently capacious to 
low it. They foysooth tell us that 
the penalty of excommunication jis to 
be rendered powerless by the remo~- 
val of the disabilities —the refusal of 
the rites of the Church, the: curse, 
the denying of salvation, all the: tre- 
mendous means which the Priest 
sesses, are to be rendered of no ei 
by the removal of the disabilities. 
Now that the contest is between Pro-~ 
testant and Protestant, the Priests and 


’ their slaves naturally act as they do; 
between 


but when the contest shall be 

Protestant and Catholic, the Priests 
will be neither willing nor able to in« 
terfere.—Now that the contest is be- 
tween Protestant and Protestant, the 


landlord is very naturally stripped of 


his influence over his tenants; but 
when it shall be between Protestant 
and Catholic, his tenants will be sure 
to vote with him against the Catholic. 
—Now that the contest is between 
Protestant and Protestant, the tenants 
naturally brave the wrath of the land- 
lord, and vote against him, at the ha- 
zard of ruin and starvation ; but when 
it shall be between Protestant and Ca 
tholic, the tenants’ will leok only at 
interest, and will disobey the Priest ! 

'Phis cannot delude any'man. The 
Jesuits who write the prints «in. 
tion ‘pe but-a small share of the 
wisdom of Jesuitism. - ° ‘ 
- ‘The landlords must now act. as the 
followers and tools of the’ i 
Priesthood, or _ be 

3 
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of all pelliesistnce and expelled 
from ype They afe, in truth, 
cast out of the ical system ; as the 
Gang has Said, their influence 
is. end the aristocracy is 
trampled in the dust. This, assertion 
of the Gang would, we imagine, be 
‘delicious news to that unconstitition- 
al and execrable body, the Bucking- 
ham-house Combination. The mem- 
Jers of this vile Combination are yet 
suffered to iufluence their tenants, 
merely because they are content to act 
as the menials of the Priesthood—be- 
cause they are content fo sanction, and 
be indébted to, the horrible proceed- 
ings described by Mr Maxwell—be- 
daecing tinge ok sapporting soe 
isgrace suc 
candidates as the Popish Ch may 
condeseend to approve of. Ye men of 
Britain, study the-description given by 
Mr Maxwell, and then get by heart 
the names of the Members of this de- 
testable Combinativn, in order that ye 
know who ought te be intrusted 
with the preservation of British rights 
and liberties! For the sake of your 
‘Constitution and freedom, let your 
feorn eternally flash upon this Combi- 
nation, until ye reduce it to ashes ! 

It is said of the one hundred 
drish Members, seventy are in favour 
of the Catholics. ‘The greater part of 
the seventy are in reality the repre- 
Bentatives, not of the freeholders, not 


of the lawful electors, but of the Priest- ° 


hood and the Pope, Now we ask all 
impattial men, what those Members 


There ands in thes Keeping? How 

mm eir w 
shalbadtiaeaes vote if any measure 
were brought forward to curb the de- 
structive tyranny of the Priesthood ? 


to militate 
against Catholicism? How would they 
vote.on a measure for benefitting the 


Catholic layman at the 
Catholic Priests? These 
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various 


dates, have latel t good to ex. 
hint rendre iv ik ly tha te 
removal of the disabilities would eon; 
vert no small mumber of them to Car 


thelicism. We do no injustice to. 

who are capable of going from side 

side in px eb for ths asks of pel 
y, are 


power, suspecting that 

capable hace from religion to reli- 
gion from the same motive ; we are 
not uncharitablein supposing thatmen, 
who are capable of obtaining seats as 
we have described, are capable of com- 
mitting any kind of apostacy te obtain 
them. But waiying all this, it would 
make ‘no difference in the elections, 
whether the landlords should be Prd- 
testants or Catholics. The. Priests 
would still be the real electors. 

We need not point out what the 
consequences would be, were the chief 
part of the Irish Members Catholies— 
men in effect elected by the Priesthood 
—-men knowing their seats to be at the 
mercy of the Priesthood, and.of course 
acting constantly under its dictates. 
We need not say that such a-party 
would be at once joined by the liberal 
Tories, the Whigs and Radicals. We 
need not say that. with its. allies it 
would at once gain the majority in the 
House of Commons, and become; not 
only a portion, but the preponderating 
portion, of the Ministry. And we need 
not say what would follow from all 
this to the rights and privileges of Pro- 
testant Britain. 

Our great landlords may see in Ire- 
land what their fate would be shou 
Catholicism prevail here, Their poli- 
tical influence, as the Gang has stated, 
would be annihilated, and they would 
be trampled in the dust. And_the 
nation. at large may see in Ireland 
what its fate would be should Catho- 
licism prevail here, The. Aristocracy 
and Democracy, and of course the Exe- 
cutive and Legislature, would become 
the mere menials and tools of the Po- 

ish Priesthood. This Priestheod would 
the real government. , ) 
_ Not long ago this Priesthood. de- 
daged the country with what it called 
a description of its religious doctrines. 
Without. adyerting to the sophistries 
contained in this, we will ask our 
countrymen to turn from the faith to 
the works—-to cast aside the pretem 
creed, and examine the-conduct, Of 
what consequence is it whetherthe 
description be true or false, so long a 


‘ 
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it is matter of sea gm the Priest- 
pene this tertible authority 
laity afd employs it in this 
année? this Priest- 
Héod ‘believes as it Says, and that ite 
doctrines are what it describes them 
to be;—is there’ nothing to be feared 
from its system. of Chureh govern- 
ment? Is there no‘ danger te be seen 
is the power and the which it 
just exhibited ? ~The tn ther and 
ass s, in truth, form a glorious 

mentary to the “confession of déctring 
=they deelate it to be neither more 
nor less than ad worthless, bungling, 

despicable atterapt at delusion. 

The landlord makes the elector his 
ier ade Moma expeenay, ce Bp 
latter bi y, or 
implication, to vote aecerding to the 
dictation of his landlord. He knows 
that ‘he Olen avteets teak 
dictation ; he has ne power te vote un- 
til fhe landlord te him this 
power-; it is but Jent to him for a sti- 
pulated term, and then it returns te 
the laridlord: ‘We do riot justify this 
system, but we'catinét say that such a 
voter has a right to vote a he pleases, 
and we will say, that if any man B- 
ving’ have a right to dictate to him, 
it is} the landlord.” Well; the Priest 
stands by, suffers the elevtor to make 
the contract;’and then, by ¢ the terrors 
éf eternal punishment, him 
to use the-vote against the landlord. 
Sach; » gentle reader, is the Romish re- 
ligion ! 

“Doss the’ latidlord owbmit to this 
tamely ? No, His rebellious tenants 
are, in all probability, in arrears for 
vent—he seizes upon trifling 

htop eo 


has Deed widely done’ tince the elee- 
tion. The priest thus compels his mi- 
serable victims tocommit a fraud which 
brings upon them all the horrors of 
fuin and want. Such, gentle reader, 

is the Romish re t 

What follews from this ? Confede- 
racies—burnings—rebberies—and as- 
sassinations. Such, gentle reader, is 
the Romish religion | 

Granting that the landlord overlooks 
it, still it engenders nothing but bit- 
terness. “He 'sees those who Wao heve been 
reared on “his estate, who draw their 
bread from him, and who are indebted 
to him for everything, exhibiting the 


open enemies. He withdraws his fa~ 
vour ; mutual attachment is sueceeded 


to promete their welfare, he: 
eee eae 
him, and thinks only of extracting the 
utmost amount of rent from them 
sitle. Such, 2 reader, is the Ro- 
mish religion 

Let us now glance at the heads of 
the Catholic cv a siento’ 

O'Connell an inter« 
niinable title to his name, and what do 
our readers think is this title? Does 
he eall himself O’Connell, the Licker 
of the Pope's Great Toe ?—-No! Does 
he call himself O'Connell, the be. we 
eater of Su 0p and 
No! Does 
the F 
Church ?-—No ! He Ahirwn te aie 
himself, O’CownEeL., ONE oF THE 
Oxver or Lissratons |! "The va- 
Dushsbeaht; hia: -commees -nigiete 
Deu enormous 
errant has won battlesont 
of number, and has freed phic of 
continents, from slavery, et His- 
He with malice ‘oomupeshenil 

all mention of Nts 
oon, one of the Order of Li- 


Priesthood— 
he held w aan Sule oud tf 
ated rabble, some of the first families 
of Irelarid—femilies not more distin«. 
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a man’s rank, or how spotless his cha- 
racter, might be, still, if he were 
posed to the Papists, the Green ory os 
stigmatized him as one worthy of 

ing hunted out of society. This was 
i most marv y chivalrous 
conduct in O’Connell, one of the Order 
of Liberators ! 

Sheil. and the remainder of the Or- 
der of Liberators, imitated O’Connell 
to the best of their ability. 

O’Connell, one i-4 — ~ a 
berators, is eternally ti the 
truth and purity of the Romish reli~ 

ion, and of his being one of the most 
Sevout of its believers. If he be really 
the best sample of a religious man that 
it.can furnish, we fear that it teaches 
little beyond “ cursing, lying, and all 
uncharitableness.” It is sufficient to 
make a man sick to read the speeches 
of this fellow and his confederates, and 
then to reflect that they pretend to be 
fighting the battles of a religion. 

Let our readers remember that these 
ag oe of = utation, _ 

us e that they nothing but 
the abilit to drive every man out of 
Treland with fire and sword, who may, 
differ in opinion from them on a most 
complex and momentous political ques- 
tion, boast that they are the Friends 
of Liberty. Li indeed !. If a man 
will not think as think, he must 
Sek ray 

iv is political rights— 

must have the dagger of ep oe 
turned against him—he must be held 
up to society as a monster,—and this 
is Liberty! Its source cannot be mis- 
taken-—it is the pure and dazzling li- 

of the Popish Church. What 
the Pri are in religious matters, 
O’Connell and the rest of the gang are 
to be in civil ones. Never, ye men of 
Britain, suffer vulgar and brutish ty- 
rants like these to enter the sanctuary 
of your liberty ! 


-‘O’Connell and his confederates call . 


themselves sate arg, pa- 
triots! These wretches, by the most 
false and diabolical appeals, array the 
tenants against the landlords—they 
cause the ignorant peasantry to draw 
upon themselves, by the darkest ingra- 
titude, the vengeance of those from 
whom they derive their bread, and to 
bring themselves to and star- 
vation. These wretches do this for 
their own benefit—by doing it they 
have brought numbers of their coun- 
trymen to the horrors of want,—they 
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have sent immense levies to in 
Rock, and they have raised an 
insuperable bar to the bettering of the 
condition of the peasantry—yet they 
call themselves patriots, and cry that 
they are ready to shed their blood for 
their poorer countrymen! Gentle read~ 
er, what wonderful patriotism ! 

Little more than a year ago, O’Con- 
nell, one of the Order of Liberators, 
was anxious that the elective franchise 
should be taken from the fictitious 
freeholders ; his countrymen protested 

.gainst such liberation, but he persist- 
5 and spoke and wrote to prove that 
it would be hugely proper. Why did 
he do all this? He believed that this 
taking away of the franchise of the 
poor was necessary to gain him aseat in 
Parliament, and to render him eligible 
for high public trusts and emoluments, 
What lofty patriotism and disinterest. 
edness! Now, this same O’Connell 
protests that he will never consent to 
the taking away of the franchise. 
Why? Because the fictitious free. 
holders plunge themselves, their wives 
and children, into ruin and want, to 
gain him a chance for the trusts and 
emoluments, What lofty patriotism 
and disinterestedness ! So long as the 
fictitious freeholder voted for his land- 
lord, he was utterly unfit to poe 
the franchise ; but now, when he will 
vote for O’Connell, he is the most fit 
man in the world to possess it. What 
a brilliant patriot and friend of liber- 
ty is this O'Connell ! 

Let not our readers imagine that 
this sooty-mouthed Libeller is poor 
and ignorant ; that he acts in this man- 
ner from the want of knowing better. 
He ranks asa gentleman ; he possesses 
several thousands per annum, and he 
expects to inherit several thousands 
more. His fortune and rank in life, 
as well as the conspicuous part he has 
octet lead us to bestow on him the 
chief part of our notice. His poverty 
struck confederates may plead their 
poverty and ignorance in extenuation 
of their conduct—they may plead that 
they act as they do to gain a littlefil- 
thy notoriety, which may procure them 
briefs, sell them newspapers, give them 
@ miserable meal from the money 
wrung by the Priests from the pea= 
santry, and keep them from starving. 
But he is nay without excuse. 

' The Roman Catholics of Irelandasa 
body ;, thearistocracy, and gentlemen of 
the pressincluded, did their utmost, he 
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fore the election, to incite the Priest-. 


hood to do what it. has done. They 
boasted that’ the Priests would exert 
their whole influence against the land- 
lords, and would triumph. They are 
now in paroxysms of transport, because 


the influence of the landlords has been. 


annihilated, the sree a ate been 
trampled in the dust, the holders, 
great and small, real and fictitious, have 
been in effect stri of the elective 
franchise, and the Pri has been 
rendered the sole elector. This is the 
conduct, not merely of paupers, but of 


nobles and gentlemen ; not of those: 


who have constantly been buried in 
the bogs of Ireland, but of men whose 
lives have been spent in the full blaze 
of British liberty. It is astonishing, 
it is incomprehensible, how such a re- 
ligion as even the Popish one, can thus 
far blind man’s understanding, and en- 
slave his spirit. 

Ye men of England and Scotland, 
who love your constitution and liber- 
ties, are these proper persons to be ad- 
mitted into Parliament and the Minis- 
try? Are men who thus practically 
proclaim to the whole universe that 
the aristocracy should have no influ- 
ence—that both it and the democracy 
should be the passive slaves of the 
Popish Priesthood—that the lay free- 
holders of all descriptions should be 
deprived of their votes—that the Pop- 
ish Priesthood should be the exclusive 
elector of members of Parliament— 
and that all who might dissent from 
the politics of this Priesthood and its 
slaves should be exterminated—are 
men like these qualified to be your 
representatives and rulers, your law- 
makers and law-administrators ? You 
understand the nature and principles 
of liberty, therefore we need not tur- 
nish you with an answer. 

These RomanCatholics,nevertheless, 
call themselves, as we said, the friends 
of liberty ; they are all of the Order of 
Liberators! they.clank their chains in 
our faces, hug these chains in trans- 
port, and then boast that they rank 
among the exclusive friends of liberty. 
pi hold a a ee. to 

e scourge é tyrant, and then 
boast that they are ‘the friends of 
liberty. They voluntarily prostrate 
br gehen to be crushed noe car 

e most grinding tyrann t ever 
crushed the vont; wel yet they boast 
that they are the friends of liberty ! 
The effrontery of this is matchless. 
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Yet those who. 


| who think that 


according to law—and who believe 
that men, who hold the political opi 
nions which the Catholics in 
proclaim that they hold, could not be 
the ena and Ministers of Bri- 
tain without destroying its constitu 
tion and freedom—are charged with 
bigotry and intolerance. “ Bigotry 
and Intolerance !”—** Bigotry, bigot- 
ry !’—** Intolerance, intolerance !” 
are in the ears - Roman 
Catholics, Whigs, and Jiberal To- 
ries—by the Roman Catholic, i 
and Irish-government prints—until 
the yell is positively ening. ‘The 
only reply you obtain from these peo« 
ple when you cite the horrible tacts 
we have detailed, is—Y ou are bi 
and intolerant !—Say the Priest ought 
not to be the sole elector—you are 
bigotfed and intolerant ! Say the land~ 
lord ought to have his legitimate in- 
fluence—you are bigotted and intole- 
rant! To every objection you make, 
the reply is—You are bigotted and in- 
tolerant. We recommend these libe- 
ral and intolerant le to abandon 
for a season the use of the terms bi- 
gotry and intolerance ; they are fairly 
acked out—they have lost their in- 
fluence in every quarter. 

We must now say a word more 
touching the Buckingham House 
Combination. This most di 
body has had a leading share in sti- 
mulating the Popish Priestheod to 
act as it has done. Ithas had a lead~ 
ing share in this foul conspi 
rob the freeholder of his righ 
this devilish scheme for using 
terrors of religion to gratif lust 
for political power—in this pS v0 
attack upon British right, privilege, 
and seam D ag ope a invoke 
upon this guilty A the Popish 
Priesthood and Assocation, the in 
dignation and scorn of our country< 
men. Some of the Members of this 
hateful Combination may be British 
Peers in name, but they are so in no« 
thing else. A genuine British Peer 
is a man noble in spirit as well as in 
station—he is a man incapable of en- 
tering into a combination, to change 
at rapper 
inca’ e 
slave of the Popish Priesthood—he is 





of bevoming thé eon- 
Sheit—he is a man incapable of 
)  gemeet peterenmearert sr 
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propose to insti 

on an early decunlbnl,' cintvimab eal any 
See earn’ red 
for ‘a few er, as it has’ been’ 
governed anata few years, veal 
paration, or war, between 
yove/ thes te teevltale. ”, 

And now, whether men in power: 


' will take any notice of the proceedings ' 
on which we have been commenting— 
- whether this horrible abuse of the was 


ng share in Priesthood 
to act as it has dene. We say not that 
it-gave direct ericou » Or was 

of its 


a Ae 
. ~More we not-say at 
sent. The season is appr hi when 
a change ought to be made thi 
eer ptecaieneserahed 

‘had more than his share of pane« 

ic, and’ the time is arrived when 
i uct ought to be subjected 


26 
an unsparing examination. Such an 


possession 
gs;' the elective franchise of Ireland—~ 


cred name of Religion is to be overlooks 
ed—whether the Popish Priesthood is 
to be left in undisturbed . of 


whether the “ improvements,” which 
are so much boasted of, are to reach to 
these matters—and whether we are to 
have innovations here, “ that we may’ 


' not have other and worse innovations’ 


forced upon us”-—are poirits which 
time must determine. What ought to 
be done is obvious to every one, ‘and 
perhaps from this reason— because the 
necessity is o clear and urgent—noz 
thing will be done. , 
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ADVENTURES IN THE SPORTING LINE. 


From Mansie Wauch's Autobiography 


A fig for them by law protected, 
Liberty’s a glorious ‘feast ; 
Courts fer cowards were ereeted, 


Churches built to please the priest. 


family 

of the 

t * ae 

evil never eomes its lane ;” being nae 

suner quit of our dread concerning the 
, than we were doo 


the rookery of our hen-house. I b’lief 
T have mentioned the number of our 


steck ; to wit, a cock and seven hens, 
in all ; but I negleoted, on ac-' 
of their size, or somehow over- 


Ee 


. 


it, the twa buntins, than which 


if 


were nae to be seen in- the 


a3 


neat or ecuriouser-looking: 


Jolly Beggars. 


a regular member of a society for pro- 
rece | all whom it might coneern 
that dabbled with foul fingers in the 
sinful and lawless trade of thievery, 
breaking the aught commandment at no 
allowance, and drawing on their heads 
not only the passing punishments of 
this world, by way of banishment to 
Botany Bay, or hanging at the Luck- 
enbooths, but “the threatened ven~ 
geatece of ane that will last for ever’ 
and woe nel ee a 

- Accordingly, pitting on m t 
about nine o'clock, or jouts,. 
when the breakfast things were re~ 
moving frae the bit table, I pappit 
out, in the first and foremost instance, 


' totake a visy of the depredation the 
flames had made in our neighbour- 


it 80 ned, that by: 
ia Sittin keeare 6-year) I was 


hood. Losh us a’, what a spec 
tacle of pone: ruination! The’ 
roof ‘was clean aff and away, as if 
thunderbolt frae heeven ‘had knoekit 
it down through the twa floors, ears 
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of desolation ; some. wi. the bit pic 
tures on nails still hanging up where 
the rooms were like,; and ithers with 
auld coats on pins ; and emp- 
ty bottles in holes, and sae on. In- 
deed, Jacob Glowr, wha was standing 
by my side wi’ his specs on, eould see 
as plain as a pikestafi, a tea-kettle, 
still on the fire, in the hearth-place 9’ 
ane.of the gable garrets, whete Miss 
Jenny Withershins lived, but hap- 
es luckily, at the time of the con- 
flagration, to be away to Prestonpans 
on a veesit to some 9° her far-away 
Having satisfied my een. wi’ a day- 
light view of the terrible devastation, 
I away leisurely up. the street, 
wi my hands in my breek pouches, 
comparing the scene in my mind wi’ 
the downfall of Babylon the Great, 
and Sedem and Gomorah, and Tyre 
and Sidon, and Jerusalem, and a’ the 
lave of the great towns that had faen 
to decay, according to the foretelling 
of the sacred prophets, until I cam to 
the door of Donald Gleig, the head of 
the Fief Society, to whom I related, 
from beginning to end, the haill busi- 
ness of the hen-stealing. Od, he was 
a mettle bodie of a creature; far 
north, Aberdeen-awa like, and look- 
ing at twa sides o’ a bawbee ; but, to 
gie the deil his due, in this instance 
e behaved to me like a gentleman. 
Not only did Donald send through 
the drum in the course of half-an- 
hour, offering a reward for the appre- 
hension of the offenders of three gui- 
neas, names concealed, but he got a 
sh ae 
errync » to in 
houses of seyeral suspicious NB. | 
ein remand peti by tuck of drum 
» baebody making application to 
pap ly but the mparns paatansed, 
as, after turning everything topsy- 
turvy, the feathers were fund in.a bag 
in the house of an auld woman of vile 


cual, me goniraves. to make ont 
a way iving, by hiring at 
twopence a-night. to Eirish travellers 
bis Ps, nigh 
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everything afore't like a perfect 
whirlwind. Nought. were standing, 
but black, bare wa’s, a perfect picture 






th aa |. such, like ik 


ets. The thing wasaa 
the loof o’ my hand,—for, besi 


finding the 
hich 


by its legs befo 


at a time, the tane no hearing what 
the tither said ;.so, by dint of crpss- 
questioning, by ane w 
hoo to bring fire eut 0’ flint, we sane 
made the guilty convict themselves, 
and brought the transaction hame to 
twa wauf-looking fallows that we had 
gotten smoking tn a corner. From the 
speerings that were putten. to them 
ines their me Pe pe it was funi 
at they tried to mak a way 0’ doing, 
by swindling folks at fairs by the game 
of the garter. Indeed, it was’ stupid 
0’ me no to reeogneeze their at 
first sight, having observed , 
them loitering about our 
the afternoon afore ; and ane o 
the tall ane wi’ the red head. and 
my 


I’ve aye heard that seeing’s believing, 
and that youth might tak @ warning 
from the punishment that suner or 
later is aye tackit to the tail o’ crime, 
I.took, Benjie. and Francie to hear the 
trial; and twa mair ruefu’ faces than 
they put on, when they lookit at the 
culprits, were mever seen since Adam 
was a boy. It was far different wi’ 
eam Ejrishers, whe showed them- 


sin and meesery, that, instead of aba- 
sing theirsells in the face of a magis- 
treet, they searcely amaist. gied a ceevii 


aes 












ov 
_ 
a 


f 
as 
ge 


heavy ransom,'as ye 
‘ ye- if . 4 : 

t-a’ night in the 
yee and water, 


let them see what they 
ing, they were harled out amid 
immense crowd o’ young and auld, 
‘especially wives and weans, at 
o'clock on the neist forenoon, 
endurance of a punishment 
t to have affli 
muckle as that o’ death it- 


the key o’ the jail door was 
,» and the twa loons t 
e was a bumming of wonder, 
maybe sorrow, amang the terrible 
, to see fellow-creatures so left 
themsells, as to have rubbit 
-an honest man’s henhouse at the dead 
hour o’ night, when a fire was bleez- 
ing ‘next door, and the howl of deso- 
lation soughing ower the toun like a 
-veesible j ent. Aneo them, as I 
Savane tii a sind naghon veptend 
cap, witha napkin 

round his weasand, a jean jacket wi’ 
four pouches, and square tails ; a vel- 
veteen waistcoat, wi plaited buttons ; 
corduroy breeches, buttoned at the 
3 Tig and fur —- 3 =e 

clanking wooden clogs. The 
tither, wha was little and round shou- 
thered,-wi’.a bull neck, and: bushy 
black whiskers, just like a shoe-brush, 
stuck to ilka cheek o’ his head, had on 
a low-crowned, plaited beaver hat, wi’ 
k’s feather stuck in 


Hp 
i 
q 
5 


ile thee 


uf] 


the band; a lang-tailed auld black - 
-ble to relate; as it was shocking to be- 


coat, as brown as a berry, and as bare 
-as my loof ; to say naething o’ being 
-out-at baith elbows. His trowsers, I 
dare say, had ance been nankeen ; but 
as they didna appear to have seen the 
-washing-tub for a season or twa, it 
would be rash to gie ony decided opi- 
nion on that head. In short, they were 
twa awfu’-like raggamuffins. 

Women, however, are aye sympa- 
theezing and merciful ; so, as I was 
‘standing amang the crowd, as they 
eam down the tolbooth stair, chained 
ee by the cuffs o’ the coat, ane 

id, ** Wae’s me! what a weel-faur’d 
fallow, wi the red head, to be fund 
guilty of stealing folk’s henh@uses !”— 
And anither ane said, “ Hech, sirs! 
what a bonny black-a-viced man that 
littlest ane is, to be paraded through 
the streets for a warld’s wonder !” But 
T said naething, kenning the thing was 
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[sepe. 
just; and a wholesome example, Had. 
Benjie on my shouther to see the 
cd a tied about ee 

i eeking-glasses. But, p t 
fallows didna gie ae pinch o’ snuff— 
so aff they set, ‘and in this manner 
were drummed through the bounds of 
the parish, a constable walking at ilka 
side o’ them, wi’ Lochaber axes ; and 
the town-drummer row-de-dowing 
the thief’s march at their backs. It 

was a meine sight. as 

My heart was wae, notwithstanding 
the ils they had dune me and mine, 
by the nefarious pillaging o’ our hen- 
house, to see twa human creatures of 
the same flesh and blude as mysell, 
undergoing the righteous sentence of 
the Iaw, in a manner so degrading to 
theirsells, and so pitiful to all that be. 
held them. But, nevertheless, consi- 
dering what they had done, they nei-« 
ther deserved, nor did they seem to 
care for commiseration ; hadding up 
their brazen faces as gif they had been 
taking a pleasure walk for the benefit 
of their health ; and the poukit hens, 
that dangled afore them, ornaments.o’ 

their bravery. The hail] crowd, youn 

and auld, followed them frae ae en 
o’ the toun to the tither, liking to ding 
ane anither ower, so anxious were they 
to get a sight o’ what was gaen on ; 
but whan they came to the gate-end 
they stoppit, and gied the neerdoweels 
three cheers. What think ye did the 
neerdoweels do in return? fy shame ! 
they took off their auld scrapers and 
ied a huzza too, clapping their hands 
Behind them, in a manner as deplora- 


‘hold. 

Their chains, the things ye ken that 
haddit their cuffs thegither, were by 
this time taen off, alang wi’ the poukit 
hens, which I fancy the toun-offishers 
took hame and cookit for their denner ; 
so they shook hands wi’ the drummer, 
-wushing him a good day, and a plea- 
sant walk hame ; brushing away.on 
the road to Edinburgh, where their 
wives and weans, wha had nae doubt 
made a gude supper on the spuilzie of 
-the hens, had gone away before, maybe 


.to have something comfortable for 


their arrival—their walk being likely 

to give them an appeteet. : 
Had they taen away a’ the rest 0’ 

the hens, and only left the buntings, 

on which they must have fund but 

desperate little eating, and the muffed 

ane, I would have cared less; it being 

7 




















let 

rit 
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i 
af 
th 


having seen it 
by the legs afore 
its bonny muffed 


abee likirigs, the callant was 
a loser in its death, she ha- 
ving regularly laid a caller to him 
every morning, which he got along wi’ 
his tea and bread, to the no smal! be- 
nefit of his health, being, as I have 
taken occasion to remar before, far 
ing rumbustious in the con- 
stitution. I am sure I ken ae thing, 
that I wad hae willingly gien the louns 
& trown piece to have preserved it alive, 
it was o” my ain ; but na, 
y deed was ower and dune 
we were aware that the puir 
thing’s life was sacrifeezed. 
~The names of the twa Eirishers were 
John Dochart, and Devnis Flint, 
baith, according to their own depone- 
ment, frae the county of Tipperary ; 
and bee range the place has nae 
t in — twa sic 
chrom pe ssoge a cr chat, di I look 
t pairt | e Adverteezer 
newspapers, that has a list of all the 
births ts, and so on, Sod ope = 
marriages, and deaths, which I 
liked to read regularly. Howsomever, 
it was twa year before I discovered 
ding’ greet pelt of Mar poner 
ing a great at period, 
lived under the name of Alias ; 
and T saw that they were baith shippit 
aff at Leith, for tion to some 
country called the Hulks, for being 
habit and repute thieves ; and for ha- 
ving made Ere of coining bad 
silver. The g, however, that con- 
demned them, was for having knockit 
down a drank man in a beastly state 
of intoxication, on the King’s highway 
in broad day light ; and having rubbit 
him of his hat, wig, and neckcloth, 
an upper and under vest, a coat and 
great-coat, a pair of Hessian boots, 
which “he had ‘on his legs, ‘a ‘silver 
watch, with four brass seals and a 
key ; besides a snuff-box miade 0’ box- 
, with an invisible hinge, ane of 


ee 
Hut 
aie 


| 


: 


es 


the Lawrencekirk breed ;/a pair 'o 
specs, some odd happennies, and a © 
Camperdown pocket-napkin. 
But of all months o' the year—or 
Vor. XX. 


51? 


maybe indeed of my blessed lifetimé, 
this ane’ was ‘the’ maist adventirous, 
It seemed, indeed, as if some i 

curse of Providente hung ower the 
canny toun of Dalkeith, and that, like 
the gréat cities of the lain, we were 
at lang and last to. be burnt up frac 
the face of the yearth wi’'a sheets 
of fire and brimstain: 


Just three days after the ecg 
of the twa Eirish neerdoweels, a 

and dumb here ie in - 
ing at our , offering to 
fortunes. She was tall “oat Abpea 
unco witch-looking creature, with a 
runkled brow, sun-brunt haffits, and 
twa sharp-looking: een, like a hawk’s, 
whase glance ye like tlie 
cut and thrust of a sword. 
On her head she had a tawdry brown 
ish black bonnet, that hadna im 

frae twa three years tholing o’ sun and 
wind ; a thin rag of 'a gray duffle man~ 
tle was thrown ower her shouthers, 
_— be a bre yern sh 

of gingham stripe, and a green glaz 
manco petticoat. Her shoon were ter= 
rible bachles, and her grey worsted 
stockings, to hide the ‘holes in them, 
were a eqs doun aboot her 
heels. On the whole, she was rather, 
I must confess, an out-of-the-wa 
creatuf ; and h T-hadna iki 
faith in these bodies that pretend: to 
see farther throtigh a mi than 
their neibours, I somehow or ither, 
taking pity on her meeserable condi- 
tion, being. still a fellow-creature, 
though plain in the lugs, that I hadna 
— to <n eager 9 ; oe 
as Nanse, Benjie, the new pren- 
tice Francie, had by this time gotten 
round. me, all deeing to ken what 
grand fortunes waited them in the 
years of their after age. Sinful 
creatures that we are! mo content wi’ 
the insight into its ways that Provi- 
dence affords ys, but diving beyond 
our deeps, only to flounder into the 
whirlpools of error. ’ Is it not clear, 
that had it been for our guid, a’ things 
would have been revealed to us ; and 
is it not clear, that nae a wink o’ sound 
aan we ever hae gotten, had all 
theills that have crossed our paths been 


‘ranged up before our een, like great 


black Taountains o” darkness ? 
How could we have fund contentment 
in’onr goods and gear, if we saw thiem 

\éing frae us neist year, like snaw 


m 
‘frde-a-dyke ;-how-could ‘we sit doun 


on the elbow chair o’ ease, could we 
~ 3T 








“and Christians, and a’ thing, 
baith and hereafter, will, work 


gents St ont ut. % 

‘ Having taen a piece of chalk out 0’. 
her big, greasy, leather pouch, she 
wrote on the table, “ Your wife, 
Mee Nay Yong Ad ta Pentige.... This, 
was 4 rather curious, and every ane o’ 
them, a wee thunderstruck like, cried 
out as they haddit their hands, 
“ Losh me! did onybody ever see, 
on, pase fell the like o ran £ aoe 
canny !'-—-It was gey droll I thocht 
and I was sware'from the Witch 


Endor, and sundry mentions in the - 


Auld Testament, that things, out o’ the 
been perm itted to happen; so I reckon. 
3 80 on- 
ed it s Zidinf, $0 ge ‘Be pele women 
a fair hearing, as she deserved. 
“’Oh |” said.Nanse to me, “ ye ken. 


Benjie’s eight year auld ; see if , 


our be 
she kens ; ask her how auld he is?” 


I had y written doun- the 
question, when she wrote aneath’t. 
* The bonny laddie, your only son, is _. 
eight fama Fg He'll be an Admiral, 

et.” 


y , 

*¢ An Admiral,” said his mother,. 
« that’s gey and extraordinar, I never 
kenned he had ony inkling for the 
seafaring line ; and I thocht, Mansie, 
you intended bringing him up to your 
ain trade. But, howsomever, ye’re 
wrang ye see. I tell’t ye he wad 
either mak a spoon or spoil a horn. 
T tell’t ye, ower and ower again, that 
he wad be either something or nae- 
thing ; what think ye o’ that noo ?— 
See if she kens that Francie comes 
frae the cuntra ; and where the Lam- 
mermuir hills is?” 

When I had putten doun the ques- 
tion, in a jiffy she wrote doun asile 
it. ‘ That boy comes from the. high 

, and his name is Francis.” 

Dog on it! this astonished us mair 
and mair, and fairly bamboozled my 
understanding ; as I thocht there sure 


ly must be some league and pacti 
wi 


auld ane; but the in 
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, doun ** Your name j 
. that saved the precious life of an auld, 
_ bedridden woman from the fire ; and, 


us thousand 


ha’e mair than ance 
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». She then. pointed tomy, 
wife, writing doun,, “ Your name i 


'—and pointing to me, as she. 
t 


\ ie, signs, she 


Hos b pi h, 


will soon get a lottery ticket of twenty., 
pounds.” 

Kenning the truth of .the, rest..o,, 
what she had .said, I couldna help 
jumping on, the floor wi’ joy, and, see~ 
ing that she was up to everything, as, 
plain as if it had happened in her pre-. 
sence. The gude news set us aa Jopp- . 
ing wi general joy, my wife and the, 
laddies clapping their hands, as gif, 
they had fand a fiddle ; so, jealousing. 
they might lose their discretion in 
pita reir = | paren round 9 the , 

ree, ding up my hand, and say- , 
ing, “In eee. o Gudeness, dinna 
mention this to ony leeving sow] ; as, 
mind ye, I havena taen out the ticket. ; 
yet. The doing so might just set them ; 
to the sinful envying of our good for- 
tune, as forbidden in the tenth com- 
mandment, but might lead away our- 
sell, to be gutting our fish before we. . 
get them.” , 

“* Mind then,” said Nanse, “about. 
yere promise to me, concerning. the 
silk goun, and the pair-——” : 

“ Wheesht, wheesht, gudewifie,” . 
answered I. “ There's a braw time 
coming. We mnana be in ower great 
a hurry.” 

I then bade the woman sit doun by 
the ingle. cheek, and our wife to gie 
her a piece cauld beef, and a shaye o’ , 
baps ; besides twopence out of my ain. 
pocket. Some, on hearing siccan sooms 
mentioned, wad have immediately 
strucken wark, but, even in the height 
of my grand expectations, I didna for 
get the auld saying, that “‘ a bird in , 
the hand is worth twa in the bush.;” 
and being thrang wi’ a pair o’ leggi 
for Eben Bowsie, I brushed away 
to the warkshop, thinking the woman, 
a witch, or whatever she was, wad hae 
mair freedom and pleesure in eating 
by hersell.—That she had, I am now 
bound to say by experience. 

‘Twa days after, when we were sit- 
ting at our comfortable four hours, in 
cam little Benjie, running out 0’ 
breath—just at the dividual moment 
of time my wife and me were jeering 





. ane anither, aboot hoo we wad behave 


when we cam to be grand leddies and_, 
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gentlemen, 

—to tell us, tha 
at the bools, on the plainstanes before 
the auld Kirk, he had seen the deaf 


keeping a flunkie maybe 
her oh he was ye 


‘and dumb 
ee te for's' 
sers, that were 
- tow, in’ Juden Plshtaders A tack cove 
‘I ‘could “scarcely credit the wae 
“though I Keune he wadna tell a lee 
for sixpence, and I said to him, aw 
be sure, Benjie, afore ye speak. 


erous wapon, and apt 
to ring fi 


 harled away to the 


on a 


folk into trou it might 
be anither woman.” , 

_ It was real cleverality in the callant. 

He said, “ Ay, faither, but it was 

her ; and she’s contrived to bring her- 

self i into trouble, without a ‘ings at 

a’, 


~ Teouldna help laughing ‘at this, it 
-showed Benjie to be siccan a genius ; 

so he said, 
“ Ye needna laugh, faither, for it’s 


‘think I didna ‘ken ‘in a minute our 
-cheese-toaster, that used to hing be- 
‘side the Bee ae fite; and that the 
offisher took out frae beneath 
y cloak ?” 

e smile gaed aff Nanse’s ‘cheek 
lightning, and eo said it couldna 

te true ; but she would to the 
ru Bee. I'fegs. , it was ower 
, stie. hever cam te beck to tell the 


PePaa Wa Healy ail ral a terrible 
ogy mR the truth for a’ that ; 
cheese-toaster castin not an 

bg in the hands of Daniel 
Search, to whom I gave a dram. The 
loss of the tin cheese-toaster wad hae 
been a trifle, especially as it was bro- 


ken in the handle t this was an 
awfu’ blow to = truth of the fief 
dumbie’s grarfl prophecy. Neverthe- 


less, it seemed at the time gey puzz~ 


Adventures in the Sporting Line. 
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wonderful git, could have tell’t us 
=e ge da sk 
n next day, the Frida 
aa my story was > Hi 
‘for, yy ba- 
oun as @ common 


t tous; 
ins d doun on the Mus- 
selburgh by order of a Justice of 


the Peace, it was,the oe 


Daniel Search-and Geordie Sharp,to 
see er safe doun past the kennel, the 


e length o’ Smeaton. Theythen tried 
-to make her understand, by 


on the wa, that if ever again she was 
seen or heard tell off in the Toun, she 
wad be banished to Botany Bay ; but 
she had a great feight, it seems, to 


‘mak out Daniel's bad spellin, he ha- 
-ving been 


‘very ill ‘yédicated, and nae 
deacon at the pen. 
th tA ong 


ae cia they 
stan 

shove forrit by ab cuter aid suid aye 
them, in y then 
upon go 4 


apleee or uc 


‘da as a bad ane; bu 


ei Ml in that 

‘ tanten ees pe 
roun m ; 

Bing her Angers at. these hoses, - 


a ppm nee of aisty © then gg ain 


fs feel men were weeweey dumb- 
un at anise val tongue-tied 
wed tine Bae in look after 
a sto to 
her for a yw road, as 
every now and then she stuck ane of 
her arms in her side, and gaed a dante 
round in the whirling jig way, loup- 
inti, Free ber way O° speak tiny 
tie. Frae her way 0° Noe a 
also saw ititmediate that she too 
was an Eirisher.— 1ey maun be a 
bonny family, whan they are all at 


‘pointi hots hveres 
-as true’s death, it was her. Do ye The didna an 


ling to me; to think hoo a deaf and ‘ame. 


Ri aia er ete 





<~¥ 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. | 
. a 


LONDON, 


A Picturesque Tour by the New Road 
from Chiavenna over the Splugen, and 
along the Rhine, to Coira, in the Gri- 

‘by twelve Views, drawn 
on the spot, In 4to. 

The Second Part of Mr Baker’s His- 
tory of Northamptonshire is just ready 
for the press. 

“Mr P: 'F. Robinson is about to pub- 
lish a series of Designs for Farm Build- 
ings, with a view to prove that the Sim- 
plest Forms may be rendered Ornamental 
by a 8 Disposition of the rudest 
Material 


Also et ready, by the same author, 
Designs for Parsonage-houses, Alms- 
houses, &c, arranged to accord with Vil- 


lage-scenery. 

Notes of a Journey through France 
and Italy, Y> 

The Prineiples of Light and ‘Shade, 
illustrated by Examples. Being the Se- 
cond Part of Practical Hints on Paint- 
ing. By John Burney. 

Archdeacon Coxe has nearly ready for 
publication, The History of the Admi- 
nistration of the Right Hon. Henry Pel- 
ham, from 1743 to 1754. 

The Golden Violet, with its Tales. of 
Romance‘and'Chivalry, and other Poems, 
by Miss Landon, will appear very soon. 

Memoirs of ‘the Life of G. M. Lewis, 
author of the Monk, are announced for 
early publication. 

A Translation of Tieck’s Novel of 
Sternbald, or The Travelling Painter, is 
in the press. 

. In the press, with plates, The Sheffield 
Anti-Slavery Album; or, The Negro's 
Friend. - 

Mr W. F..G. Richardson has in the 
press, the Life of Carl Theodor Kérner, 
written. by his father, with Selections 
from his Poems, Tales, and Dieses, 
translated from the German. 

A work is in the press, entitled, The 
Banquet; or, the History of Armenia, 
By er Michael Chamich. Translated 
from the original Armenian, by Johannes 
Ardal. 


Illustrations of the Passes of the 
Alps, by which Italy communicates with 
France, Switzerland, and. Germany. From 
Drawings made during the Summers of 
1821, 1822, 1824, and 1825, by William 
Brockedon, are in a forward state of pre- 


PA Spenish Translation of the Hist 
vat ory 

of Ancient Mexico, originally written. in 

Italian, by the Jesuit Father Clavigero. 


Dr Lyall is preparing for the press, 
Memoirs of the Life of the late Empe- 
ror Alexander of Russia. 

‘A Concise Historical View of Galvan- 
ism, with Observations on its Chemical 
Properties and Medical Efficacy in Chro- 
nic Diseases. By M. La Beaume, 

The History of the Parish Church St 
John, Hamstead, is in the press. 

The Second Part of Simpson’s Ana- 
tomy, for Artists, is just ready. 

Illustrations of Conchology, accord- 
ing to the System of Lamark, in « Series 
of Twenty Engravings on royal 4to, each 
Plate containing many Specimens, By 
E. A..Crouch. 

Mr George Samonelle, A.L.S. is pre- 
paring for Publication, General Direc- 
tiens for Collecting and Preserving Exo- 
tic Insects and Crustacia, with Iilustra- 
tive Plates. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham announces for early publication, The 
Antiquarian Trio, consisting of Views 
and Descriptions of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham’s House, Kirby, Rudson Church 
and Obelisk, and Effigy at Scarborough ; to 
which will be added, a View of the Poet's 
favourite Tree. 

Travels of the Russian Mission through 
Mongolia to China, and Residenee in 
Pekin, in the Years 1820-21. By George 
Timkowski, with Corrections and Notes, 
by M. J. Kiaproth. To be illustrated by 
Maps, Plates, &c. &c. 

A Supplement to Debrett’s Peerage 
is preparing, and will shortly be publish- 
ed, containing newly-created Peers, the 
Peers of Scotland, whose titles were re- 
stored in the last Session of Parliament, 
with Engravings of their Arms and Sup- . 
porters; also an account of the Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages which have taken 
place since the publication of the present 
edition, 

A Translation of. Frederick Schlegel’s 
View of Classical Antiquity, will soon 
appear. 

A Political View of the Life of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte is about to appear, by 
Al Dion. 

Dr Forbes of Chichester is about to 
publish a Translation of the improved 
edition of Laennee’s Treatise on the 
Diseases of the Chest, with Notes and 
Commentaries by Dr F. 

A Memoir of Dr Mesmer is announ- 
ced for early publication. 

Mr Richard. Dagley has in the press 
a work entitled, “ Death’s Doings,” con- 





rs 


1826.7] 
sisting o¢ a series of Humorous and Pa- 
i 1 Death is acting 
be illustrated 


Captain Wed- 
del’s Voyage to the South Pole is ready 
for publication. 

An American “ Annual ‘Register”’ is 
announced—a volume tobe published on 
the Ist of August of each year. 

A Chronological History of the West 
Indies. By Captain Thomas Gente, 
Commander, Royal Navy. 

- Fhe Duke of Buckingham i is reprint- 
ing, at his sole expense, the whole of the 
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Ancient Chronicles with Latin Transla- 
tions, 


The Sixth Number of Select Views in 
Greece, engraved in the best line man- 


Treatise on . Lyric versification, and a 
Scanning Table, exhibiting, on musical 
principles, all the various metres of Ho 
race. 

The Revolt of the Bees, a -novel, is 
announced for hanes vw 
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; ANTIQUITIES. 

A Coltection of Fraginents, illustra- 
tive of the History and Antiquities of 

.°* By Robert Simpson, M.A. 
F.S.A, M.R.S.L. 2 vols. 8vo. Illustra- 
ted ‘with Wood*Engravings. ‘L.1, bds. 

Trish Antiquarian Researches. By Sir 
William Betham, F.A. 8vo, 156. . 

‘BIOGRAPHY. 

Some Account of the Life and Char- 
acter of the late Thomas: Bateman, M.D. 
F.L.S. n to the Public: Dispen- 
sary, and to the Fever Institution in Lon- 
don. Post-octavo, ‘7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry VIII. 
By Mrs A. T. Thomson, 2 vols. 8vo, 
L1, 8s. 

* The Lives of the Right Hon. Francis 
North, Baron Guilford; the Hon. Sir 
Duilley’ North ; and of the Hon.- and 
Rev. Dr Join North. ‘By the Hon. 
Roger North. With Notes and Iilustra- 
tions, Historical and ‘Biographical. In3 
vols, 8vo, with Portraits: 1.1, 16s. 

One volume of Autobiography, con- 
taining the Life of Colley Cibber. 18mo, 
3s. 64. 

Memoirs of the Rev. T. Watson. 10s. 


6d. 

Eccentric Biography. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

Life'of John Wickiliff, with an Appen- 
fo to hb eben a Crown 8vo, 

6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of Ma- 
jor Cartwright. By Miss Cartwright. 2 
vols, 8vo. 

The Life and Times of Frederick Rey- 
nolds, Written by Himself, and dedicated 
by permission to his ‘Majesty. 2 vols. 
Svo. 

Musical Biography; or Memoirs of 
the Lives and Writings of the Most Emi- 
nent Mubie Composers. 2 vols. 


‘Memoirs of a Serjeant i in the French 
Army. Written by Himself. 
sing his Adventures in Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, Russia, &c. from 1805 to 1823. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Sketches of recently deceased British 
Characters, commencing with the Ac- 
cession of George IV. comprising Two. 
Hundred and Thirty Subjects, chronolo- 
gically arranged. a Millar.. 2 
vols. ‘ito. we + 


The Little Word of of Knowledge, ar 
ran 3 designed for ener 
cising the Memory, and as an Intro- 
duction to the Arts and Sciences, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Belles Lettres, fc. 
&ec. By Charlotte Matilda Haunt. ‘12mo, 
7s. boards, 

Familiar Geogra By the Abbe 
Gaultier. _16mo, 3s. a” y 

The French Genders taught in Six 
Fables. By the Master of a: Grammar: 
School. 

The English Parser; being a Com- 
plete and Original ‘System of English 
Parsing. By H. Nixon, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Botanical Terminology ; or Diction. 
ary explaining the Terms most 
employed he Systematic Botany. By G. 


- ? 


No. V. of Select Views in Greece, en- 
graved in the best Line Manner, from 


drawings by W. Williams, 12s., 1.1, Is. 
and L.1, lls. 6d. 

No, II. of Engraved Specimens of the 
Architectural Antiquities of Normandy. 
ByJ. and H. Le Keux, to, L.1, Is. 64. 
and L.2, 12s.6d. 

A Portrait of the Marchioness of Lon- 
donderry, from a’ Painting of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, ~ 
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. Miews in Rassia, Poland, Germany, 
and Sweden, prepared in colours: made 
in the; years 1813 and 1814 By the 
Rev. T. F.. James. No. I. » 15s. folio. 

Scenery, Costume, and Architecture, 
chiefly on the Western Side of India. By 
ome Robert Melville Grindlay. 4to, 


L2, 
GEOGRAPHY. 

An Index, containing. the Names and 
Geographical Positions of all Places in 
the Maps of India. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 


‘Vol. I. of Bayle’s Historical and. Criti-. 


“ Dictionary abridged ; with a Life of 

yle. 

A History of the Mahrattas, by James 
Grant Duff, 3 vols. L.2, 12s. 6d. 

The History of the Crusades against 
the Albigenses, in the 13th Century. 
Translated from the French of J. C. L. 
Simonde de Sismondi. 8vo, 9s, 

" Y LAW. 

*s Attorneys and Solicitors’ Poc- 

‘ket Book. 2 vols. 12mo, 18s. , 

A complete Collection of State Trials 

and Proceedings for High Treason, and 
other Crimes and Misdemeanours, from 
the earliest Period to 1783, Compiled by 
T. B. Howell, Esq. F.R.S. and continu- 
ed to 1820, by. J. H. Howell, Esq. vol. 
33. 8vo, L.1, lls. 6d. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

_ Practical Observations in Surgery, more 
and particularly as regards the Naval Mi- 
litary Service, by A. C. Hutchinson, 

' A Treatise on Diet, &c. by J. A. Paris, 
M.D. F.R.S. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

No, II. of the North American and 

ical Journal, 9s. 

Case of Melanosis; with General 
Observations on the Pathology of that 
disease. By mas Farringdon. 1 vol. 
SB teen eit 

on the Convulsions n- 
fants. 8vo, 7s. _ 

Plain Advice to Deaf Persons. By J. 
wit a of the M 

n ition of the e Me- 
Aa kegel oie Goleslite Me 

of the injurious Effects of the Mono- 
poly, by Usurpation of the Royal College 
of Physicians in n, Syo, 9s, 


MISCELLANIES. 
A Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. 
M. P. on the Administration of Indian 
Affairs, by a Civil Servant. 2s. 


m ByG. 


Mathematical Tracts 1 Physical A 
trangey, the Figs "of the Tarth, Be, 
By | . Airy, A, 6s. 6d. : 
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’ Foer Years in France; or, Narrative 
of an English Family's Residerice there 
during that Period ;' preceded by an Aic. 
count of the Conversion Of the Author to 
the Catholic Faith, in 1798, Svo, 14s, 
The Political Primer ; or The Roadto 
Public Honours, small 8vo,; 6s. 6d. 

.A Description of ‘Active and Extinct 
Volcanos ; with Remarks on their Ori- 
gin, their Chemical Phenomena, and the 
Charaeter of their Products, as determin- 
ed by the Condition of the Earth during 
the period of their Formation. . Being the 
Substance of some Lectures delivered be- 
fore the University of Oxford, with much 
additional Matter. Illustrated by three 
Plates and Engravings on Wood. By 


‘Charles Daubeny, M.D. F.R.S. 


‘The Original Picture of London, cor- 
rected te 1826; being a correct Guide 
for the Stranger, as well as for the Inha- 
bitant, to the Metropolis of the British 
Empire, together with a Description of 
the Environs, Re-edited by J. Britton, 
F, S. A. &c. In 18mo. 

Vol. I. of a General Biographical Dic- 
tionary. To be completed in 2 volumes, 
8vo, 15s, 900.pages, 

No. I. of The Natural History of the 
Nests and Eggs of British Birds, By E. 
Denovan, F.L.S. W.S. &c. 3s, 6d. 

An, Account of the State of icul- 


ales. 
By James Atkinson, Esq. 14s, 

Old English and Hebrew Proverbs. 
By J. H. ¢ ter, 1s, 6d. 

The Credulity of Our Forefathers, con- 
sisting of Extracts from Brady’s “ Clavis 
Calendaria,”” 12mo, Is. 6d. 

The Common Place Book of Anec- 
dotes. 24mo, 4s, boards, 

A New System of Shoeing Horses. 
By Joseph Goodwin, Esq. late Veterin- 
ary Surgeon to his Majesty. Second edi- 
tion, 8vo, 12s. et 

Historical Researches on the Wars. and 
Sports of the Mongols and Romans; in 
which Elephants and Wild Beasts were 
employed or slain, and the remarkable 
local Agreement of History with the Re- 
mains of such Animals found in Europe 
and Siberia. With a Map and Plates. 
By John ing, resident upwards of 
twenty years in Hindostan and Russia: 
Ato, L.3, 3s. ¢ : 

The Travels of Marco Polo, a Venetian, 
in-the 13th Century, being a Description, 
by that early Traveller, of Remarkable 
Places and Things in the Eastern Parts 
of the World, with Notes, 1-vol. Sto, 


. with a Map, L.2, 12s. 6d. 


Cheap Corn best for Farmers, proved 
in a Letter to G, H, Sumner, Esq. 2s, 





1926, 

Rejected Articles! 1 vol. post S8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

The Claims of Ossian Examiried ‘and 
Appreciated. By the Rev. E. Davies, 
F.R.S.L. &e. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Continental ‘Adventures, A novel. 3 
vols. Lil, 11s, 6d, 

Sandoval; or,, The Freemason. A 


Spanish Tale of Present Times. By the- 


Author of “ Don Esteban.” In 3 vols, 
post Svo, 28s. 64. 

Edward. Transjated from the French 
of the Author of Ourika. 12mo. 

Sir John Chiverton. Post Svo, 10s; 
6d. 

Alla Giornata; or, To the Day. 3 
vols. post 8vo, L.1, 10s. 

The Moss-Troopers. By the Author 
of Bannockburn. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Eustace Fitz-Richard, a Tale of the 
Barons’ Wars. 4 vols. L.1, 4s. 

Aben Hamet, the last of the Abencer- 
rages, @ romance, by the Viscount de 
Chateaubriand, translated from the 
French.. 12mo, 7s. 

‘ The Rebellion of the Beasts. 12mo, 
Se. . 

Napoleon; or, the Mysteries of the 
Hundred Days. 2 vols. 12mo, 16s. 

Truth. By the Author of Nothing. 
3 vole, L.1, 4s. 6d. 

Reflection, a Tale. By Mrs Hofland. 
12mo. Frontispiece. 6s. 

Abbot of Montserrat, a Romance. By 
W. C. Green. 2 vols, 10s. 6d. 
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POETRY. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton ; 
with Notes of various Authors, and other 
Illustrations. Together with some Ac- 
count of the Life and ‘Writings of Mil- 
ton, derived principally from Documents. 
in his Majesty’s State Office, now 
first published. Bythe Rev. H.J. Todd, 
M,A. F.§,A. and.R,8,L, Third. edition. 

‘Sibyl’ s Leaves. Poems and Sketches. 
By E. W. Mills. 8s.. 6d, 

Waterloo; or, the British Minstrel. By 
J..H, Bradford... 8s,_6d,. 

Felix ane at Poems, in Latin and: 
English. 8s. 

THEOLOGY, 

A Review of the Progress of, Religious 
Opinions during the Nineteenth Century. 
By J. C. L: Simonde Sismondi::’ Trans- 
lated from the French, 8vo,,3s,.6d.. ©. 

Wisdom and Happiness; containing 
Selections from the Bible, from Bishops 
Patrick, Taylor, &e. &¢. &e.. By the Revs 
H. Watkins. 12mi0, 2s, 6d. 

Scripture Questions,..explained, and 
illustrated for the. Instruction of the « 
Young. By the Rey, B, H. Draper. 
4s, 6d. 

Sermons, Explanatory and Practical, 
on the Thirty-nine - Articles. of the 
Church of England. By the Rev, T: 
Waite. 8vo, 10s. . , 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Edward and Alfred’s Tour in tase Sil 

and Switzerland. 18mo,5s, half-bound. . 


.EDINBURGH. 


The ‘Farmer, Grazier, and Corn-Mer- 
chant’s Pocket Companion, containing 
Tables for ascertaining by measurement 
the weight of live cattle, &e. &c., by 
Alexander Stewart, 12mo. 2s. 

Cases decided in the House of Lords 
on Appeal from the Courts of Scotiand, 
Part II., from 5th to 22d May, 1826. 
Reported by James Wilson of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, and Patrick Shaw, Esquires, Advo- 
cates. 8s, 6d. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
Vol. 1V. Part VI, from 12th May to 13th 
June, 1826, Reported by Patrick Shaw 
and Alexander Dunlop, jun. Esquires, Ad- 
vocates. 5s, 

Extracts from Greek Authors, with 


gow. Third Edition, enlarged and impro. © 
ved. 12mo, es, 6d: bound, 

Elinor Montague, or the Power of Re. 
ligion. 18mo,3s. 6d. 

The Odd Volume, post 8vo, 10s. 6d." 
Fables et Contés.Choisies, par M. De — 
Fivas. 12mo, 2s. 6d, , 

An Exposition of the Auction Laws... 
By A. Low, and. W. Wrenford, Revente _ 
Clerks, Liverpool, 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

Manual of Chemistry. By» Andrew 
Fyfe, M.D. F.R.S.E. 12mo, 7s. 

Lizars’ Anatomical Plates. Part X. ° 
10s. 6d. plain; L.1, 1s,'coloured. 

Edinburgh Review, and Critical Jour- 
nal. No. LXX XVII. 6s. 

The Prophetess. 3 vols. 12mo, LI, 


Notes and a Vocabulary, For the use of | 4s, 


the Junior Greek Class in the University 
of Glasgow. By D. K. Sandford, Esq. 
A. M. Oxon, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. Second edition, 
corrected and improved, 8vo. - 
Introduetion to the writing of Greek. 
For the use.of the Junior Greek Class 
in the University of Glasgow. By D. 
K. Sandford, Esq. A. M. Oxon, Profes- 
sor of Greek in the University of Glas- 


Scenes and Sketches of a Soldier’s Life 
in Ireland. 12mo, 5s.) , 
Edinburgh Journal of Medical Science. . 


No, IIL, 6s. 


Decisions of the Court of Session, fiom 
12th Nov, 1825 to 11th. Mareh’ 1€126, 
Collected by F. Somerville, J. Tawse, J. ° 
Craigie, and Adam Urquhart, Esquire s, 
Advocates, by appointment of the Faculty 
of Advocates, Royal Svo, 18s. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


t BIRTHS. 
otis daughter” , the Lady of Major Parsons, 
June 6. At Lewy ert Jamaica, the te of 


guese service, of gente 

27. ‘At Stromness, the Lady of Hector Munro, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

se ae Euorms mee Rady of Balen Geey,, 98 bet- 
talion, rifle Kuneiay? eae 

30. At Kirkaldy, Mrs Lundin : Cooper, of a 


ing 1. At satel Bank, Mrs J. A. Stuart, of 


“; t 60, George Street, Mrs Pursell, of a 
ii: At Broughton Place, Mrs Ronald, of adaugh- 
— At 16, Nicolson Street, Mrs Huie, of a 


<i Mis Tero, Northumberland Street, of a 

#7. At Baberton House, the Lady of Archibald 
ofa 

10. salt Abd, Given Pac, Mrs Finlay, of a daugh- 


ter. 
12. At the , Sutton Coldfield, Warwick- 
shire, the Lady of Rev. William Riland Bed- 


toe A Atmlone, the Lady of Major Turner, 
royal horse artillery, of a son. 

<5 a Sieees eemres, of 0 domghtes, 

14. Mrs Robert | nm gg oe Shay 

— At Montague Place, Blackwell, the Lady of 
Spey ne ity ot Rear een eee 
— At 10, Great King Street, Mrs Campbell of 
fe At Erskine, the Right Hon. Lady Blantyre, 
mata a me ye ted of Lieu- 
House the Lady of George Mer- 

Gorthy and of a son. 


cer, 7 Baa 
ch hare James nt of a son. 
is A At Great Street, the Lady of W. H. 


—A rfludyer Stret, Westminster, the Lady 


of "Ott a 
= At Castle, Mrs NL eneany = de Saber 
— At Mrs David Dakers Black, of 
— At Lochnaw Castle, the Lady of Sir Andrew 
a as ter. 
a Ene hed of tenant W. Sheaffe, 50th 
Tir aciineld Pane ties George Brown, ofa 
song the Lady of Hi 
praia em 
Tat Stand Place, Leith Welk, Mrs Paterson 
26,"At Berwiek-upon-Tweed, Mrs Dr Johnston, 
zi. Bowie, 5, Albyn Place of a daughter. 
50. A At Hart Street, the Lady of Robert Gordon, 
a son. 
. Mrs Pender, 33, Roclonsh, Eanes of 
Aug.1. 
Bart. of 


3. Mrs Roberton, 16 , Mora: Plaee, of a son. 


— At Lady of Dr illiam Gourlay of 
Kincrig, of ds a daughter. 

Holderness House, Park e 
 Marchioness of Londonderry, of a daughter. 
MAR ~ + we 
pie ix + Tet Avene Astonio, Gomese ort rc 

es 


to 
aes At nag ire ae of 
Sates Colonel Sherwood. 
ep. At ory Themen, St, Cul- 


fargie, to fergeeee eldest daughter of James 
Wood, Feq. 


AtPolkemmet, the Lady of Sir William ; 


tr = oy George Hoskins, Esq. of Li- 
ul —e late Robert 
rgh. 
July 3. doy Mr Jamies eye mer- 
“jase anet, daughter of the late Mr 


4. At b Peter's hurch, Newi Lieut. 
the Royal Marines, to Cecilia, only 
pureving daughter of the late Sir John Mouat 


— At Edinburgh, John Riddle Stoddart, Esq. 

W.'S. Drummond Plaée, to Jemima Henrietta, 
daughter of the deceased David Brown, Esq, late 
— in St Petersburgh. 
Alex. George Fraser, Esq. 
son ar the late Alexander Fraser, Esq. of the 
Bower, Grenada, to Janet William, third oe 
ter of the late John Moir of Hillfoot, Esq. W. 

€. At Circus Place, Mr James Crichton, sur- 
goon, a Sockaeidae, to Helen, daughter of James 


jimpson, 

— At the. Waterloo Hotel, John Stale, Esq. 
Laverock Bank, to Miss Christina Gibb, 

10. At Tullyallan distillery, Mr John Sawers, 
writer, Stirling, to Margaret,-only daughter of 
Mr John Primrose. 

— At Stirling, James M‘Gibbon, Esq. late of 

tta, to Mrs Cecilia —— daughter’ of Mr 
William Brown, merchant, S' 
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